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How  to  Read  Handwriting. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

IN  the  following  pages  there  will  be  no  ambitious  attempts 
to  explain  existing  and  easily  ascertainable  facts.  The 
science  of  Graphology,  or  the  art  of  judging  of  character  from 
handwriting,  is  rapidly  becoming  a rival  study  of  Chiromancy, 
or  Palmistry  ; and  as  Graphology  is  the  much  more  easily 
learned,  we  may  assume  that  it  will  be  the  more  popular  as 
time  goes  on.  As  subjects  of  study  become  popular  they 
require  simpler  modes  of  instruction  to  meet  the  wants  of 
beginners,  and  of  the  busy  ones  who  have  little  opportunity 
to  devote  to  a new  study. 

In  the  following  pages  we  hope  to  illustrate  clearly  the 
various  stages  needed  for  the  understanding  of  Graphology, 
and  to  lay  down  the  simple  rules  whereby  all  may,  if  they 
please,  obtain  much  amusement,  and,  it  may  be,  instruction. 

“ But,”  some  may  say,  “ what  is  the  use  of  knowing  the 
characteristics  of  handwriting  ? ” Such  a question  has  been 
put  to  the  writer  more  than  once.  Of  course,  the  same  ques- 
tion might  be  put  concerning  any  other  study — Greek  or 
Latin,  or  some  more  abstruse  branch  of  knowledge.  But  an 
anecdote  may  supply  the  reason. 
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Some  two  years  ago  a barrister,  well  known  in  his  profes- 
sion, came  to  me  with  a letter  in  his  hand,  and  asked  my 
opinion  of  the  writer.  The  correspondent  was  a stranger  to 
him,  and  only  a small  portion  of  the  writing  was  revealed 
with  the  envelope.  As  requested  I seriously  examined  the 
writing  and  gave  my  written  opinion  upon  the  character  of 
the  individual,  in  confidence.  For  what  reason  my  friend 
required  such  testimony  I did  not  inquire.  Some  months 
afterwards  the  barrister  again  came  to  me  and  thanked  me 
warmly  for  my  delineation.  He  said,  “I  acted  toward  the 
man  in  the  manner  I judged  best  from  your  dissection  of  his 
character.  He  was  a perfect  stranger  to  me ; and  I may 
add  that  your  cautions,  and  your  readings  of  his  characteris- 
tics put  me  on  my  guard  ; you  have  saved  me  a considerable 
sum  of  money.” 

Some  readers  may  wish  to  know  that  my  friend  then  and 
there  invited  me  to  (a  very  excellent)  dinner.  I never  have 
regretted  that  diagnosis  of  character  ! 

From  this  illustration  it  may  be  gathered  that  there  is 
some  utility  in  the  knowledge  of  Graphology,  and  numbers 
of  readers  will  find  it  a useful  accomplishment.  In  some 
cases  it  may  create  distrust,  and  in  some  may  even  cause  dis- 
sension ; but  the  knowledge,  like  all  others,  will  put  us  on 
our  guard  and  enlighten  our  understanding.  We  may  re- 
member Wendell  Holmes’  division  of  the  individual  man  into 
three:  The  man  as  known  to  himself;  the  man  as  known  to 
his  fellow-men  ; and  the  man  as  known  to  his  Maker.  By 
our  study  and  practice  of  Graphology,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
much  more  correct  conclusion  as  to  a person’s  real  nature 
and  disposition  than  we  could  otherwise  have  done. 

As  I have  already  set  forth  in  a lecture  on  this  subject. 


GRAPHOLOGY,  “COMMON  SENSE!”  9 

Graphology  is  “common  sense,”  and  before  the  reader  has 
perused  this  little  work,  he  or  she  will  discover  the  truth  of 
this.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  quote  the  writings  of  learned 
men  respecting  the  possibility  of  deducing  character  from 
handwriting.  When  we  find  such  clear-headed  writers  as  the 
elder  Disraeli,  Goethe,  Lavater,  Walter  Scott,  and  others, 
maintaining  such  possibilities,  and  bearing  such  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  we  may  pass  on  and  accept  it  too. 
“ The  handwriting  bears  an  analogy  to  the  character  of  the 
writer,  as  all  voluntary  actions  are  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual.” Surely,  this  is  “common  sense!” 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  our  study 
of  Graphology.  We  must  not  suppose  that  it  will  teach  us 
or  tell  us  everything  concerning  our  friends,  acquaintances,  or 
strangers.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  a few  lines  of  writ- 
ing will  inform  us  what  is  a person’s  profession,  for  instance  ; 
but  it  will  guide  us  to  the  choice  of  a profession,  if  we  study 
the  tendencies  of  the  absent  individual  from  his  writing.  We 
i may  tell  him  he  is  most  fitted  by  nature  for  such  and  such  an 
occupation,  because  he  has  already  evidently  developed  cer- 
tain tiaits  of  character  ; and  if  he  cultivate  his  gifts  he  will 
succeed  in  the  line  of  life  for  which  those  gifts  are  desiderata , 
or  at  any  rate  useful  and  generally  requisite.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, protest  against  those  who  assert  “ that  a complete  his- 
tory of  any  one  can  be  deduced  from  his  handwriting  alone.” 
Nearly  everything  may  be  learned  from  a careful  study  of 
the  hand  by  Palmistry,  if  conducted  by  an  expert,  but  not 
by  the  handwriting,  which  will,  however,  give  a very  clear  in- 
sight into  a peisons  true  character,  his  tendencies,  temper, 
disposition,  virtues,  and  vices.  Mind,  we  do  not  say  that  he 
pi actises  all  these  , we  only  say  that  his  nature,  his  tastes,  his 
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temperament,  incline  him  to  such  and  such  displays,  and 
that,  an  fond,  if  not  in  actual  practice,  he  is  what  we  can  dis- 
cover by  his  writing. 

Therefore,  we  maintain  that  handwriting  will  reveal  the 
character  if  the  writing  be  spontaneous  and  unstudied  ! Many 
people  assume  a style  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  their 
true  caligraphy.  With  perfectly  legitimate  objects  too. 

“ Georges  Sand,”  as  is  well  known,  wrote  a masculine  hand 
when  contributing  to  the  press  in  her  unknown  character ; 


and  the  same  difference  is  observable  in  the  artificial  and  the 
natural  penmanship  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  We  give  the  two 
signatures,  so  that  the  real  and  the  artificial  may  be  com- 
pared. Some  traits  are  common  to  both,  but  the  adopted 
signature  gives  us  no  indication  of  the  vivacity,  imagination, 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the  true  man.  The  “swagger”  is 
perceptible  in  the  flourishes  of  both  ; self-appreciation  is  evi- 
dent. 

In  these  cases  we  readily  perceive  that  the  spontaneous 
handwriting  is  the  only  true  test  of  character;  and  again 
common  sense  comes  to  our  aid,  and  tells  us  this  must  be  so. 
The  unfettered,  open  mind  discovers  itself  in  its  handiwork  ; 
we  read  between  the  lines.  The  man  full  of  finesse,  who,  for 


THE  TRUE  TEST. 


1 1 

certain  purposes  of  his  own,  carefully  conceals  his  handwrit- 
ing, and  writes  in  most  clear  and  candid  fashion  when  his 
nature  is  dissimulative,  will  deceive  any  one  into  a belief  in 
his  truth.  But  even  he  may  be  found  out  by  a careful  study 
of  the  individual  letters. 

A natural  unstudied  hand,  then,  is  the  only  true  test  for 
character.  Even  the  carefully  honest  attempt  to  make  our 
“ hand  ” as  clear  as  possible  may  give  a wrong  impression 


write  a carefully  prepared  letter,  and  one  may  judge  of  him 
erroneously  in  consequence,  unless  care  be  exercised. 

Many  very  clever  men  and  women  write  very  illegible 
hands.  Their  brains  often  hurry  them  away,  imagination 
takes  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  gallops  off.  Hence,  “bad” 
writing. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  imaginative  authors  or  other  individuals  write  more  or 
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less  illegibly.  What  I mean  is  this — that  imaginative  writers, 
whose  brains  work  very  quickly  and  impulsively,  always  write 
very  quickly,  and  as  a consequence  somewhat  less  intelligibly 
than  the  perhaps  equally  imaginative,  but  less  impulsive 
energetic  authors. 

The  late  “ George  Eliot  ” and  the  late  Mr.  Thornbury,  or 
the  living  Mr.  James  Payn,  wrote  (and  write)  with  great 
imaginative  power;  but  compare  the  first-named  writing  with 
either  of  the  others.  The  quick-working  impulse  is  not  so 
developed  in  the  hand  of  “ George  Eliot  ” as  it  is  in  Mr. 
Thornbury’s  or  Mr.  Payn’s  ; and  those  who  knew  all  these 
authors  will,  I think,  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  pace  of  pro- 
duction was  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  writing. 
Mrs.  Cross  did  not  “ turn  out  ” novels  at  the  pace  Mr.  Payn 
does.  His  imagination  is,  and  Walter  Thornbury’s  was,  of  a 
more  excitable  character. 

I was  reading  in  a magazine  article,  a short  time  since,  that 
“we  all  know  how  meaningless  clerks’  hands  tend  to  become; 
and  the  same  is  the  case,”  continued  the  writer  of  the  article, 
“though  in  a less  degree,  with  all  that  class  of  handwritings 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  business  hands.” 

This  statement  is  based  upon  a misconception  of  handwrit- 
ing. The  clerk’s  hand  is  not  “meaningless”  at  all!  It  is 
entirely  characteristic  of  a clerk’s  neatness,  order,  love  (or 
practice),  of  detail — mechanical  to  a certain  extent,  we  ad- 
mit. Is  not  a clerk  a kind  of  machine  in  his  office?  The 
same  test  will  apply  to  the  business  hand  : clearness,  love  of 
detail,  straightforwardness,  absence  of  personality,  self-con- 
tained coolness.  Are  not  these  business  qualities  ? and 
would  you  not,  then,  rather  expect  a business  man  to  write 
a plain,  and  which  to  some  may  appear  a “meaningless 
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hand  ? Yet  all  the  while  the  hand  is  the  index  to  the  man’s 
character. 

Apropos  of  clerks’  writing,  I was  once  tackled  triumphantly 
by  a critic,  who  wanted  to  know  why,  if  the  crossing  of  the 
letter  t be  a sign  of  will  and  assurance,  determination  and 
action,  the  handwriting  of  the  average  clerk  showed  a very 
mild  crossing  of  the  t?  Surely  the  explanation  is  obvious. 
A clerk  at  work  has  virtually  no  will  of  his  own.  He  copies, 
he  obeys,  he  has  no  independent  existence  qua  clerk  ; but 
put  him  to  write  a challenge  to  a cricket  match  or  a football 
engagement,  and  I venture  to  think  that  you  will  find  a little 
more  force  in  the  writing,  and,  where  will  is  required,  in  the 
crossing  of  the  £’s. 

We  may  go  even  farther  than  this,  and  investigate  the 
handwriting  of  a quick-witted,  energetic,  impulsive  clerk. 
His  penmanship  will  be  more  flowing,  and  divulge  more 
rapidity  of  thought — it  may  be  more  carelessness— than  the 
regular  penmanship  of  the  plodding  individual.  He  is  more 
imaginative.  This  is  the  man  who,  when  his  working  hours 
are  over,  will  entirely  put  aside  “ the  shop,”  and  go  in  for— 
or  go  out  for— amusement,  acting  in  private  theatricals  or 
such-like  fun.  The  man  who  will  most  likely  succeed  as  a 
clerk  is  he  who  is  to  a certain  extent  devoid  of  imagination, 
and  who  will  plod  along  carefully,  not  thinking  overmuch  for 
himself  outside  his  duties.  Your  imaginative  authors  gener- 
ally will  not  succeed  as  editors,  for  this  same  reason. 

If  any  proof  be  required  as  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 
the  handwriting,  and  the  exposition  of  how  the  development 
of  the  will  and  independence  alter  the  character  of  the  writ- 
ing, let  us  examine  the  penmanship  of  a number  of  lads  who 
are  taught  by  the  same  writing-master.  It  has  been  stated 
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that  boys  form  their  hands  on  their  master’s,  copy  him , and 
therefore  handwriting  in  these  cases  can  be  no  indication  of 
character. 

Now  the  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  futility 
of  such  an  argument.  Perhaps,  so  long  as  the  lads  are  under 
the  eyes  and  influence  of  the  master  they  will  copy  his  writ- 
ing, because  he  for  the  time  being  dominates  their  minds 
and,  maybe,  forms  their  characters  ; but  as  they  grow  older 
do  not  they  change  their  writing  ? Do  not  individual  charac- 
teristics crop  up  and  change  the  penmanship?  If  the  char- 
acter did  not  alter,  the  person  would  write  a childish  hand  ; 
candid,  open,  perhaps,  but  without  signs  of  intelligence,  of 
will,  or  of  self:  in  fact,  without  any  very  definite  character- 
istics. 

Exception  has  been  made  in  my  hearing  to  Graphology,  as 
being  only  applicable  to  our  own  national  handwriting — that 
the  English  graphologist  can  only  delineate  the  characters  of 
his  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  I think  this  suggestion 
will  be  found  to  have  no  real  basis.  If  one  be  acquainted 
with  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  other  handwriting,  and 
with  the  language,  I opine  that  there  would  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  a character  from  a letter  written  in  any 
of  these  languages  than  in  reading  an  English  character.  S ) 
far  as  French  goes,  I am  certain  it  can  be  done ; and  if  so, 
why  not  in  Italian  and  Spanish  ? The  writer  above  quoted 
says  : “ We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards  almost  all  write  very  much  alike.” 
This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards  have  all  about  the  same  dispositions 
and  characteristics — a contention  obviously  absurd.  Why 
should  the  English  character  only  be  observable  in  hand- 
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writing  ? If  it  be  discernible  in  English  correspondence,  as 
it  certainly  is,  why  not  in  the  penmanship  of  Italians,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  peculiarly  graceful  and  artistic,  as  a rule ; and 
the  national  character  may  be  deduced  from  it. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  to  tell  the  shape  and  appearance  of 
the  hand  itself  from  the  appearance  of  the  handwriting.  This 
can  be  easily  proved,  and  some  day  it  will  be  my  care  to 
■ bring  this  forward,  and  prove  the  intimate  alliance  which 
exists  between  the  means  and  the  production. 

The  invention  of  the  present  system  of  Graphology  is  at- 
tributed to  M.  l’Abbe  Flandrin,  of  Paris.  He  imparted  his 
system  to  several  pupils,  but,  so  far  as  I am  aware  has  left  no 
1 written  rules  behind  him.  But  the  energetic  and  ingenious 
[ Debarrolles,  author  of  the  “Mysteries  of  the  Hand,”  and 
kindred  works,  has  arranged  the  system  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  Abbe’s  pupils.  To  him  our  English  writers 

are,  in  the  first  place,  mainly  indebted.  But  French  writing 
■ ^ 
is  not  for  our  learning.  It  differs  in  many  respects.  So  we 

have  studied  for  ourselves. 

In  these  pages  I have  given  the  results  of  much  observa- 
tion and  practice,  and  will  now  proceed  to  put  down  in  order 
: the  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  of  Grapho- 
logy. 

We  have  a few  more  remarks  to  make  as  regards  the  wiit- 
mg  of  the  sexes,  and  we  may  at  once  state  that  no  particular 
style  of  handwriting  is  peculiar  to  either  sex.  There  are 
many  ladies  who  write  like  men,  and  many  men  who  write  a 
“ ladylike  ” hand.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  for  certain,  whether 
a letter  is  the  production  of  a man  or  of  a woman. 

The  fact  that  the  penmanship  of  women  has  undergone  a 
change  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  has  furnished  a 
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text  for  some  objections  against  our  theories  ; but  when  we 
consider  that  the  occupations,  the  ideas,  and  the  amusements 
of  women  very  closely  approximate  to  those  of  men,  nowa- 
days, we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  their  writing  re- 
flects something,  and  in  some  cases  a great  deal,  of  the 
masculine  element.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary 
members  of  society,  for  I fancy  that  in  all  ages  talent  and 
imagination  would  have  been  found  in  the  writing  of  author- 
esses, if  they  had  been  sought. 


CHAPTER  I. 


I. — Of  the  Styles  of  Handwriting,  and  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Lines  Written. 


NE  of  the  first  things  to  learn  in  the  study  of  Grapho- 


logy is  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  reading  without 
taking  in  the  sense  of  the  letter.  I do  not  deny  that  at 
times  an  idea  of  the  writer  may  be  gained  from  his  mode 
of  expression  ; but  then  you  do  not  act  as  you  profess  to 
act.  \ ou  are  not  telling  his  character  from  his  handwriting 
, exclusively,  if  you  are  also  studying  his  mood,  as  shown  in 
his  connected  or  disconnected  sentences,  his  angry  words  or 
cool  saicasms.  No  \ to  delineate  character  you  must  try, 
at  any  late,  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  such  aids  to  learning. 

The  capability  will  come  by  practice,  and  you  will,  after 
a while,  be  able  to  read  a letter  without  in  any  way  hurting 
the  feelings  of  any  one  who  may  have  feared  to  entrust  you 
with  the  communication  from  his  friend.  Any  breach  of 
confidence  will  thus  be  avoided. 


Having  mastered  this  not  very  difficult  lesson,  the  appear - 
ance  ofthe  siting  is  the  next  thing  to  consider.  Is  it  even, 
or  ascending,  or  sloping  downwards  ? Each  of  the  signs  have 
a certain  signification. 

(i.)  If  it  be  even,  the  writer  is  in  good  health,  calm, 


stiaightforward,  determined  ; that  is,  1 
about,  firm.  Want  of  firmness  may  aris 


aat  is,  knowing  what  he  is 
may  arise  from  a tired  hand, 

13 
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and  then  the  general  signs  must  be  investigated.  But  as  a 
rule,  we  accept  the  even  handwriting  as  an  even,  straight- 
forward, candid  character  ; honest  and  simple-minded  in  its 
regularity.  (The  details  will  be  investigated  presently,  as 
we  proceed.) 

(2.)  If  it  be  ascending , ambition,  energy,  activity,  per- 
severance and  ardour,  are  all  indicated.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  frequently  see  successful  men  writing  in  an  ascend- 
ing style.  Strong  will  is  also  indicated  by  the  ascending 
writing ; it  is,  in  fact,  the  sign-manual  of  the  persevering 
and  ascending  worker,  he  mounts  higher  and  higher.  No 
specimen  is  needed  for  our  illustration.  Any  reader  will 
recognise  the  truth  of  the  description.  Ardour,  will,  and 
position  in  society  are  frequently  all  indicated  in  the  feminine 
ascending  writing. 

The  ascending  writing  then  may  be  called  that  of  the 
“ lucky”  ones ; but  we  must  not  forget  that  “ luck,”  so-called, 
is  most  frequently  the  result  of  our  own  activity  and  energy. 

(2.)  The  descending  writing  indicates  melancholy,  dis- 
couragement, timidity,  weakness  of  health,  and  suffering. 
There  is  a want  of  will-power  amongst  the  melancholy  ones 
of  the  earth,  and  drooping  spirits  are  indicated  by  drooping 
writing.  I will  illustrate  this  tendency  by  an  anecdote,  a 
true  experience. 

On  a certain  occasion,  I received  a letter  from  a lady,  and 
in  replying  to  it,  I expressed  my  regret  at  perceiving  her 
handwriting  so  sloping  downwards,  as  I was  afraid  she  was 
suffering,  or  would  shortly  suffer.  I had  no  answer  for 
awhile  ; then  came  a note  commencing  : “Oh,  you  fore-teller 
of  evil ! ” The  weakness  indicated  by  the  writing  had  come 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  had  caused  great  suffering  for 
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some  days.  This  attack  had  supervened  almost  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  my  letter.  Other  similar  experiences 
might  be  narrated,  but  this  one  will  suffice. 

(4.)  There  is  a fourth  aspect  in  which  the  handwriting  must 
be  considered,  and  that  is,  when  it  appears  both  descending 
and  ascending  ; the  beginning  tending  upwards  or  running 
straight,  and  then  falling  away  in  its  firmness.  This  appear- 
ance indicates  a struggle  of  some  kind,  either  against  bodily 
weakness  or  against  financial  or  other  difficulties.  The 
energy  is  there,  but  worry  tends  to  drag  it  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writing  may  commence  with  a downward 
tendency,  and  the  brain  and  will  may  struggle  successfully 
against  Fate  for  a time — yet  we  shall  generally  find  that 
the  activity  is  not  sustained — the  lines  fall  again.  As  we 
have  said  above,  such  writing  means  that  a struggle,  a fight, 
is  going  on  against  destiny  or  circumstances. 

These  four  indications  must  be  noted  by  the  learner,  and 
when  he,  or  she,  has  mastered  these  little  accomplishments, 
and,  as  it  were,  grasped  the  appearance  of  the  writing  as  a 
whole,  the  details  may  be  studied.  Of  these  details  we  will 
now  proceed  to  speak,  and  as  in  all  Grammars  the  alphabet 
comes  first,  so  in  this  book  we  will  commence  with  the 
individual  letters. 

1 he  letters  in  writing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  occur  as 
capitals  and  small  letters,  and  at  the  commencement,  middle, 
and  teiminations  of  words;  initials  and  finals  have  certain 
significations  attached  to  them.  The  initials  have  a pecu- 
liarity, inasmuch  as  the  more  harmonious  their  form,  the 
more  they  resemble  printed  letters,  the  more  poetic  is  the 
temperament  of  the  writer. 

We  thus  have  a general  rule,  the  more  clear,  well-formed 
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and  simple  the  initial,  the  more  poetic,  simple  and  graceful 
are  the  temperament  and  taste.  Intelligence  and  cultivation 
are  presupposed,  with  sense  of  form  and  artistic  taste  if  the 
letter  be  “ in  proportion,”  and  of  even,  rounded,  lines. 

Another  rule  ; when  want  of  form  and  harmony  are  noticed, 
pretension  and  carelessness,  ardour,  eccentricity,  etc.,  are 
present  in  the  temperament.  We  will  proceed  to  give  some, 
examples  by  which  the  rules  will  be  the  more  readily  under- 
stood. 

II —Of  the  Letters  ; Initials  and  Others. 

Some  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  much  more  expiessive, 
and  give  one  more  insight  into  character  than  others.  Pei- 
haps  the  capital  M and  the  terminal  e,  are  the  most  telling 
of  all.  But  many  others,  the  C,  the  D,  the  L,  N,  and  A 
are  all  of  great  use  as  initials,  while  the  small  d is  a won- 
derful touchstone  for  vanity  and  imagination. 

If  we  were  to  give  examples  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  this  section  would  occupy  too  much  space.  We 
will  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  some  general  rules 
and  examples,  by  means  of  which  the  reader  will  readily 
understand  all  the  letters,  and  which  he  may  apply  to  all 
in  turn.  The  same  test  of  common  sense  may  be  used  in 
all  these  instances. 

We  annex  in  the  margin  two  samples  of  capital  A’s.  The 
former,  you  see,  is  plain,  clear,  unpretentious,  without  flouiish 
or  swagger.  Now,  applying  your  common-sense,  0 reader ! 
to  those  two  examples,  which  would,  you  think,  indicate 
the  nicer  disposition  ? 

(i.)  The  clear  elegant  capital,  which  bears  some  resemb- 
lance to  a type  letter,  is  what  is  termed  “ harmonious  ; the  ; 
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firm,  quickly-made  bar  indicates  firmness  and  vivacity ; the 
approach  to  type-form  poetry ; and  the  graceful 
elegant  form,  grace  and  elegance.  The  nearer  this 
letter — or  any  other — approaches  type  clearness  and 
shape  the  more  poetic  is  the  temperament. 

(2.)  This  initial  A is  sprawling ; there  is  no  sense  of 
harmony  in  it ; there  is  excitability,  and 
a somewhat  ill-regulated  imagination. 

A man  who  would  flourish  his  writing  like  this  would  have 
little  moral  courage,  and  a good  deal  of  self-appreciation  and 
pretension. 

As  regards  the  small  a’s  (and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the 
small  o' s),  we  shall  find  that  like  people’s  mouths  some  are 
habitually  closed  and  some  open.  These  letters  indicate 
exactly  the  tendencies  of  the  writers,  just  as  surely  as  the 
closed  mouth  gives  us  the  idea  of  caution  and  discretion,  and 
the  open  lips  the  chattering,  garrulous  person.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  a closed  indicates  in  Graphology  a cautious,  self- 
contained  person,  who  will  not  “wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve.”  The  open  a ox  0 points  to  the  contrary,  a talkative 
person,  a gossip.  There  are  modifications,  of  course  ; these 
are  the  rules. 

A well-made  capital  A,  is  a sign  of  intelligence.  An  open 
small  a , is  a sign  of  chattiness  ; a closed  small  a is  a sign  of 
caution  and  reserve.  A badly  made  capital  A,  is  imagina- 
tive, eccentric,  pretentious,  and  narrow-minded,  in  pro- 
1 portion. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  come  to  a conclusion  respecting 
our  B’s.  The  well-made  gracefully  rounded  B is 
a type  of  good  taste,  poetic  temperament,  a 
cultivated  mind.  Of  course,  it  will  degenerate  ^ ■ ' & 
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into  eccentricity,  self-complacency,  extravagance,  pretension 
according  as  it  is  less  clear  and  elegant,  and  more  “ flourishy.” 
The  initial  annexed  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  any  sense  of 
beauty  or  harmony.  The  second  specimen,  on  the  contrary, 


all  looped  letters,  affection  and  kind-heartedness,  but  have 
no  special  signification.  They  are  not  a type. 

The  letter  C gives  us  a considerable  insight  into  character, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  many  diverse  forms, 


and,  again,  is  capable  of  great  artistic  expression. 
The  soft  round  curve  tells  us  of  the  gentle,  dolce  far  niente 


amples,  two  indicating  the  harmony,  the  other 
the  discord  of  Graphology.  The  last  is  too 
unbounded  in  its  flourishes.  The  letter  is  very  neat.  There 
is  nothing  specially  to  be  learnt  from  the  small  c.  The  rules 
as  to  other  letters  will  apply  to  it.  C,  with  a curly  tail,  is 
egotistic. 

D is  another  useful  letter,  and  its  forms  are  numerous.  j 
The  small  d,  in  particular,  is  most  important,  and  no  student 
of  Graphology  will  neglect  to  study  its  varied,  and  modified, 
or  exaggerated  forms.  As  regards  the  capital  D,  the  usual 
rule  obtains.  The  rounded  clear  and  neat  letter  speaks  for  1 
itself.  The  small  d is  herewith  shown  in  two  somewhat  * 
exaggerated  specimens.  The  small  back  curve  of  the  d 
indicates  imagination,  but  too  much  curl  is  vanity,  self* 


is  graceful,  and  indicates  a critical  and  cultivated 
mind.  As  regards  small  b's,  there  is  not  much 
to  indicate.  Looped,  they  show  in  common  with 


. and  in  some  hands  becomes  ostentatious  or  vulgar; 


nature.  The  large  and  far-extending 
C tells  us  of  great  ardour  and  im- 
agination. We  append  three  ex- 
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sufficiency  ; the  more  inharmonic  the  form  the  more  foolish 
the  pretension. 

The  first  specimen  underneath,  the  reader  will  imme- 
diately recognise  as  indicating  presumption,  and  self-appre- 
ciation. The  specimen  can  be  compared  with  others.  The 
second  specimen  is  ill-reguTated  imagination,  unbounded 

almost,  and  ridiculous  oftentimes;  want  of  “harmony.” 
But  when  the  small  d is  united  to  the  letter  immediately 
following,  it  indicates  a well-regulated  mind,  a sequence  in 
ideas.  The  curve  without  the  extravagant  flourish  is  good. 

The  letter  E,  in  the  capital  form,  is  not  very  important. 
It  gives  us  some  insight  into  character  in  its  curves  ; firm- 
ness, elegance  and  taste,  may  by  it  be  recognised.  The  curl 
back  in  the  E,  when  the  tail  is  thrown  back,  as  in  the  C, 
turning  over  from  right  to  left,  indicates  some  selfishness. 

The  small  e is  a very  characteristic  letter.  In  its  Greek 
form  is  shown  cultivation,  education.  In  its  long  elevated 
“ tail,”  generosity,  imagination,  ardour,  and  indeed  careless- 
ness of  life,  if  too  long  and  thick.  The  following  specimen 
will  indicate  this  tendency.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  brave  General  Cambronne, 
to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  fiction  & 
concerning  the  non-surrender  of  the  battalion  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  Waterloo. 

We  may  pass  quickly  by  the  letters  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  IC,  and 
L.  The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  for  study  ; but 
all  those  letters  must  be  judged  by  the  fundamental  rules 
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of  distinctness  and  elegance  of  form,  flourish,  and  firmness, 
which  have  already  been  explained.  The  nearer  they 
approach  to  type  form,  the  more  poetic  instinct  they  reveal, 
and  with  a little  flourish  show  imagination. 

Here  are  two  letters,  one  from  the  pen  of  a gallant  soldier, 

the  other  from  that  of  a 
poet.  No  one  can  mistake 
***  which  is  which.  The  poetic 
and  critical  faculty,  with 
imagination,  are  developed  in  the  word  “ George.” 

We  can  dismiss  I,  J,  K,  and  L without  any  further  dis- 
cussion, and  come  directly  to  the  letter  of  most  importance, 
M.  We  have  in  this  letter  such  a variety  of  shapes,  some- 
times written  with  two  upstrokes,  sometimes  with  three ; 
sometimes  these  strokes  are  all  equal  ; sometimes  one  is 
highest,  and  all  different  in  height,  curves,  turns,  and  many 
varieties  of  them. 

Thus  M attains  an  important  place.  Pride  in  the  first 
stroke  is  frequently  seen,  accuracy,  attainment  of  one’s 
ambition,  a struggling  after  the  unattainable,  want  of  brain 
power — all  these  characteristics  are  observable  in  letter 

jt. 

We  can  give  examples,  which  may  be  compared  with 
letters  of  individuals  known  to  the  reader.  These  forms  are 
merely  specimens  written  by  the  author  himself,  though 
actual  excerpts  could  be  doubtless  found. 

The  first  indication  in  the  M may  be  pride.  This  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  high  first  stroke,  in  which  pride, 
ambition,  and  a desire  to  win  may  be  seen.  A 
person  writing  such  a letter  will  have  not  attained 
his  ideal  in  life 
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But  a man  may  have  reached  his  goal  in  life  or  nearly  so. 
Then  we  shall  find  him  writing  a different  M.  j . 
He  will  equalize  the  upstrokes,  and  in  the  clear- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  his  letters  will  show  precision,  neat- 
ness, reflection,  and  so  on. 

A person  who  puts  a high  flourish  to  the  terminal  of  the 
M is  cursed  with  an  imagination  to  which  his 
judgment  will  eventually  succumb.  The  curve 


also  indicates  some  vanity,  but  the  formation  is 
by  no  means  bad,  apart  from  the  flourish,  which,  if  smaller, 
will  modify  the  censure  it  implies.  For  instance, 
here  is  another  specimen  given  to  illustrate  mean- 
ings. In  this  instance  it  will  be  observed  that 
^ the  second  limb  of  the  letter  rises  high 
above  the  other.  Here  is  force  of 


JA 


fh 


character  displayed.  The  curve  shows 
egoism  in  a small  degree.  Such  a letter  as  this  indicates  an 
ideal  sought  but  not  attained.  Such  an  one  as  the  follow- 
ing denotes  the  attainment  of  ambition  or  position  in  life 

a kind  of  satisfied  longing.  The  strokes  are  nearly  equal  in 
height. 

There  are  almost  infinite  varieties  „ 

of  M’s,  from  the  clear,  simple  forcible 
initial  of  Father  Hyacinthe  to  the 
vulgar  scrawl  of  a communist.  We 
might  multiply  examples,  but  the 
reader  will  readily  adapt  these  rules 
to  his  sense  of  perception. 

Letter  N can  be  judged  by  the  same 
rules.  Here  is  one  specimen  of  an  N which  is  more  like  the 
eagle  than  the  N in  appearance.  It  is  another  specimen  of 
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Cambronne’s  caligraphy,  and  in  which  great  eccentricity 
would  readily  be  found  by  any  reader. 


The  subsequent  letters,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  although  they  lend 
themselves  to  interpretation,  are  not  of  very  serious  import 
beyond  the  ordinary  line  of  criticism,  and  usual  rules.  But 
T,  and  particularly  in  the  small  letter,  is  very  important. 
The  small  t is  as  characteristic  as  the  capital  M. 


The  importance  of  the  t may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  crossing  or  barring  indicates  the  writer  s strength  of 
will,  his  energy,  his  obstinacy,  his  weakness,  his  temper! 
All  these  signs  are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  small  t,  which  we 
shall  now  consider. 

The  will  of  the  individual  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  the 

. . — strength  and  thickness  of  the  bar,  its 

I ^1  length  and  its  termination.  Strong  will 

1 I is  shown  thus,  energy  is  also  indicated, 

I J and  perseverance.  A thick  bar,  firmly 

put  down  ; its  upper  end  hints  at  quick  temper.  _ 

— ^ > A dyspeptic  person  will  cross 

) his  t's  high  and  firmly  ; a viva- 
I cious,  quick  person,  will  also 

— ' cross  them  high,  but  the  bar 

will  “ tail  off,”  and  not  end  in  a hard,  firm 
stop  as  if  the  end  had  been  amputated.  The  t with  only  a 
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firm  upstroke  will  also  denote  firmness,  while  a light  bar  will 
denote  weak  will  and  want  of  energy.  Energy  is  shown  in 
long  bars.  Numerous  instances  could  be  given,  but  illus- 
tration is  quite  unnecessary.  The  simple  rule  is  very  easily 
remembered,  and  tallies  with  our  own  experience.  When 
we  come  to  analysis  of  handwriting,  and  show  specimens 
of  correspondence,  the  traits  will  be  observed. 

The  remainder  of  the  alphabet  need  not  be  dissected. 
There  are  no  unusual  points  observable  in  them.  They 
follow  the  general  rules,  and  may  be  judged  by  their  clear- 
ness, etc.,  as  B,  C,  and  D.  The  Finals  now  claim  our  atten- 
tion, briefly. 


III.— The  Terminals. 

Having  devoted  some  time  to  the  capitals  and  intermediate 
letters,  we  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  hints  re- 
garding the  “ terminals  ” ; that  is,  the  term  used  for  those 
forms  which  end  words — “ Finals,”  some  call  them.  Fetters, 
we  all  know,  assume  different  shapes  in  different  hands — 
often  in  the  same  hand — so  some  explanation  of  their  mean- 
ing is  necessary.  The  following  general  rules  may  be 
accepted. 

When  letters  appear  suddenly  to  cease  and  terminate 
without  any  more  expenditure  of  ink  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  form  them,  or  when  they  are  hardly  formed  and 
cut  short,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  economy,  and,  perhaps, 
avarice  is  present  in  the  character.  The  economy  may  be 
the  result  of  circumstances,  not  from  natural  taste : so  the 
space  between  the  lines,  the  size  of  the  writing,  and  such 
landmarks  must  be  also  noted. 

An  individual  who  writes  a small,  mean,  close,  sparing 
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hand,  and  docks  his  letters’  tails  too,  may  be  regarded  as 
miserly  in  his  nature.  But  when  we  find  space  between  lines 
and  words,  and  plenty  of  paper  used  in  writing  and  the  words 
“ docked,”  we  must  look  to  find  reasons  for  economy,  and 
will  judge  that  the  writer,  with  somewhat  grand  ideas,  has 
been  obliged  to  cultivate  it.  The  small  writing,  when  free 
from  blemish,  only  means  application  to  detail — a critical 
mind  also — of  this  we  shall  treat  later  on. 

When  the  final  letters  curve  upwards  we  have  at  once  in- 
dications of  generosity,  and  when  the  writing  is  large,  and 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  we  can  convict  the 
individual  of,  at  least,  a wish  to  have  everything  on  a grand 
scale — his  tastes  are  in  that  direction,  and  the  spending  of 
money  would  not  be  considered  a fault  in  his  eyes.  A wide 
spreading  hand,  with  curving  finals,  may  be  thus  interpreted. 

The  unrestrained  ease  and  dash  of  the  uprising  final  is  the 
consequence  of  a similar  nature. 

When  words  end  in  a somewhat  angular  manner  and  rise 
up,  we  have  the  indications  of  a tenacious  temperament, 
mixed  with  elements  of  vivacity  and  quickness;  but  the 
angularity  means  quick  temper  and  obstinacy,  I'homme  te/u. 
The  other  letters  must  be  studied,  of  course. 

The  ascending  final  also  tells  of  ambition  ; and  gently 
rounded  moulded  terminals  are  considered  types  of  elegance 
and  artistic  taste.  ' But  “ many-angled  terminations,”  as  if  the 
pen  had  been  inclined  to  break  up  the  words  generally,  indi- 
cate a roughness  of  temper,  a want  of  cultivation,  and  an 
absence  of  the  artistic  taste. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  roundness  means  ease;  angularity, 
vivacity  ; an  upward  tendency,  ambition  and  quick  temper. 
Economy  in  ink  is  the  sign-type  of  economy  of  temperament; 
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and  liberality  in  penmanship-spacing-,  a tendency  to  extrava- 
gance in  habit.  The  mind  acts  upon  the  hand,  as  is  only 
natural,  and  the  mental  bias  is  reproduced  in  the  writing. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  give  some  illustrations  and 
explanations  of  the  various  characteristics  of  human  nature 
as  indicated  and  expressed  by  writing.  In  necessary  cases 
we  will  append  specimens  of  writing,  both  English  and 
French,  and  show  how  both  languages  can  be  interpreted 
with  equal  facility  by  the  student  of  Graphology. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Characteristics  Apparent  in  Handwriting. 

I. 

ALL,  or  nearly  all  the  passions,  affections,  and  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature  may  be  discovered  from  the 
handwriting.  This  may  appear  a very  bold  statement  to 
advance  ; but  I venture  to  say,  that  before  this  book  is 
ended  the  assertion  will  have  been  justified.  The  possi- 
bility acknowledged,  it  remains  for  the  writer  to  show  how 
the  fact  is  accomplished. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  proceed  in  alphabetical  order  with 
our  list  ; and  I will  here  state  that  I do  not  intend  to 
advance  any  statements  which  I have  not  personally  verified, 
and  have  not  by  true  experience  tested.  There  are  many 
very  expert  graphologists,  and  they  will  all  testify  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  delineations,  and  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  verdicts  obtainable  from  penmanship.  Now  for  our 

list  of  human  characteristics  : — 

Affection,  Ambition,  Anger,  Ardour,  Artistic- 

taste,  Avarice,  Audacity. 

Benevolence,  Basi-ifulness,  Brutality,  Business- 
habits. 

Calmness,  Candour,  Caution,  Coarseness,  Cold- 
ness, Conscientiousness,  Criticism,  Cruelty,  Culti- 
vation. 
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Deceit,  Despotism,  Detail,  Despondency,  Deter- 
mination, Deductiveness,  Diplomacy,  Dissimulation. 

Eccentricity,  Economy,  Egotism,  Enthusiasm,  Elo- 
quence, Energy,  Extravagance,  Excitability. 

Falsehood,  Facility,  Fatality,  Finesse,  Firmness, 
Ferocity,  Flattery,  Frankness. 

Generosity,  Gentleness,  Grandeur. 

Honesty,  Honour,  Humility,  Hypocrisy,  Heroism. 

Ill-Healtpi,  Indecision,  Imagination,  Impulse,  In, 
dolence,  Intelligence,  Impatience. 

Jealousy,  Judgment,  Jocosity. 

Kindness. 

Laziness,  Logic,  Love,  Lucidity  of  mind. 

Magnificence,  Melancholy,  Minutle,  Modesty, 
Mathematical  Mind,  Music. 

Nobility  of  Mind,  Neatness. 

Obstinacy,  Order,  Originality. 

Parsimony,  Penetration,  Patience  and  Perse- 
verance, Poetic  Feeling,  Pride,  Prodigality. 

Quickness  of  Thought,  Quarrelsomeness. 

Refinement,  Reserve. 

Selfishness,  Self  - Sufficiency,  Self  - Devotion, 
Self-Containedness,  Scientific  Taste,  Sensitiveness, 
Sensuality,  Sensuousness,  Simplicity,  Sincerity, 
Spontaneity,  Superiority,  Struggle  in  Life. 

Tact,  Temper,  Tenacity,  Tenderness,  Thrift, 
Truthfulness,  Untruthfulness. 

Vanity,  Versatility,  Vivacity,  Vulgarity. 

Will,  in  various  degrees,  Want  of  Will,  Weakness 
Worry. 
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We  may  accept  the  foregoing  list  as  a fairly  representative 
one.  There  are  modifications  of  many  characteristics,  which 
will  subsequently' be  explained  in  our  chapter  on  Contra- 
dictory Symptoms  and  on  Contrasts.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  discuss  the  first  type  of  character,  an  universal  one,  viz., 
Affection,  Affectionateness. 

AFFECTION,  that  is  fondness,  and  a power  of  loving,  can 
be  determined  almost  at  a glance  in  any  handwriting.  Its 
best  characteristics  are  long  loops  to  the  letters,  with  a rather 
sloping  hand.  The  letters  are  tenderly  formed,  if  one  may 
so  speak  ; and  the  y’s  frequently  turn  back  instead  o 
rounding  to  the  left,  thereby  giving  generosity  of  affection 
Frequently,  rounded  letters  will  be  seen,  in  a rat  ler  upii^i 

modification  of  affection;  a somewhat 


hand.  This  is  a 

harder  and  more  selfish  type.  Again,  when  the  writing  ,s 
thick,  rounded,  and  sloping,  and  also  embellished  with  long 
loops,  we  have  passionate  affection ; regard  for  the  oppos.te 

There  are,  therefore,  degrees  in  the  writing  as  in  the  tcm 
perament.  In  the  specimens  annexed  the  difference  in  the 
expression  of  affection  will  be  seen  in  two  cases.  The  former 
is  much  more  sentimental,  and  perhaps,  more  sensitive  than 
the  other.  We  say  “ perhaps  more  sensitive,  because  the 

r ,i  inff-pr  writer  would  not  shot u 
self-control  and  reserve  of  the  latter  writer  wou 

the  feeling  so  much,  but  we  believe  the  wound  would  be 

here  The  former  is  more  generally  affectionate  m her 

disposition  than  the  latter;  the  latter  is  much  less  gnmn 

t0  the  “ wearing  of  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve.  Both 

delicacy  of  mind,  and  some  sentimentalism. 
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Ambition  is  ascertainable 
sloping  handwriting.  We 
mean  a writing  in  which  the 
general  character  of  the 
words  as  well  as  of  the  lines 
is  ascendant.  The  same  sig- 
nification may  be  attached 
to  the  final  letters. 

But  Ambition  without  Will, 
or,  in  default  of  Will,  Diplo- 
macy, is  null  and  void. 
Strong  determination  will 
perhaps  succeed  in  the  long 
run ; but  finesse , tact,  and 
diplomacy,  will  do  more  than 
steady,  plodding  persever- 
ance. 

There  are  numerous  in- 
stances which  will  occur  to 
readers  who  have  only  to 
look  at  the  handwriting  of 
any  one  whom  they  know  is 
pushing  and  ambitious.  The 
student  will  then  perceive 
i the  same  characteristics,  and 
may  argue  by  analogy  con- 
cerning other  types.  These 


from  an  energetic  and  upward 


. gation. 

Anger  will  be  found,  as  common-sense  will  have  already 
determined,  in  a very  quick  movement  of  the  pen.  The  first 
thing  to  look  for  in  the  writing  of  people  easily  irritated  is 
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the  crossing  of  the  t.  If  the  t is  barred  high,  and  in  a “fly- 
away ” manner,  particularly  when  the  bar  is  firm  and  thick, 
you  may  be  certain  that  the  writer  is  a touchy,  irritable 
person,  and  of  a rather  sulky  temperament  too.  The  obsti- 
nacy will  give  tenacity ; and  tenacity  in  anger  may  be 
termed  “sulks.”  The  high,  quick  bar  and  angular  writing 
will  tell  of  Anger,  quick,  and  perhaps  fierce,  and  the  varying 
heights  of  the  letters  will  indicate  a want  of  calmness  and 
self-restraint.  Hence  anger,  and  often  restlessness,  irrita-  ' 
bility,  and,  when  the  individual  is  thwarted,  bad  tempei, 
arise.  We  need  not  give  an  illustration,  though  we  could 
do  so.  It  would  be  invidious  to  pillory  an  acquaintance 
in  this  manner.  Ascending  bars  to  the  t's,  angular  writing, 
and  the  indications  of  energy  and  vivacity , will  generally  give 
us  a quick-tempered  person,  particularly  if  obstinacy  be 
present. 

ARDOUR  is  represented  in  Graphology  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Energy.  The  soaring  indication  of  the  letters, 
the  curved  finals,  and  such  signs  of  ardour  and  even  of 
“ exaggerated  enthusiasm  ” if  the  capitals  be  too  big  and 
the  flourishes  exuberant.  The  ardour  of  an  enthusiastic 
person  will  be  visible  in  the  elongated  capitals,  and  the  firm 
sweep  of  the  letters  ; in  the  long  flying  bars  to  t's  and  the 
general  “go”  in  the  writing. 

There  are  ardour,  enthusiasm,  and  many  other  serviceable 
qualities  in  the  accompanying  specimen,  with  finesse. 

We  now  come  to  a rather  more  complex  characteristic  . 
namely,  Artistic  taste,  which  is  to  a certain  extent  allied  to 
poetic  feeling  and  refinement.  Principally  you  will  dis-  , 
cover  this,  the  artistic  indication,  in  the  clearness  and  the 
gracefulness  of  the  capitals.  If  we  superadd  imagination 
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we  hare  most  of  the  qualities  of  the  artist.  But  artistic  taste 
may,  and  very  frequently  does,  exist  without  any  of  the 


power  of  execution.  People  who  have  a taste  for  sculpture 
and  love  for  architecture  generally  make  their  capitals  of 
a print-like  accuracy,  without  the  same  signs  of  imagination 
as  distinguished  the  painter,  or  the  lover  of  painting.  The 
characteristics  are  more  severe  in  tone  ; but,  of  course, 
sculptors  have  imagination  strongly  developed  unless  they 
are  mere  copyists. 

The  elegant,  rounded,  capital  letter  is  thus  indicative  of 
artistic  taste  in  painting  ; the  more  severe  form  is  more  allied 
to  the  architectural  in  art.  With  imagination  and  a somewhat 
thick  writing,  it  shows  a leaning  to  the  poetic  side.  But 

artistic  taste,  as  a whole,  may  be  deduced  from  the  artistic 
capitals  , the  perception  of  form,  and  the  harmony  of  pro- 
portion. 

Avarice,  a very  evident,  but  a somewhat  unpleasant 
characteristic  is  the  next  on  the  list.  The  tendencies  of  an 
avaricious  nature  are  patent  to  every  one.  We  have  economy 
carried  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  a general  desire  to 
be  sparing  in  all  things. 

Once  more  the  common-sense  side  of  Graphology  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  stingy,  avaricious  person  will  write  a 
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stingy  hand,  frequently  small,  and  cramped,  and  close ; 
sparing  of  ink  and  paper  ; no  generous  curves  and  flourishes 
to  the  terminal  letters.  Of  course  Prudence  and  Economy 
are  most  praiseworthy,  but  the  sudden  ending  of  words,  the 
absence  of  any  of  the  features  of  generosity  (q.v.)  sometimes 
a mere  point  or  two  to  indicate  a letter,  these  are  the  salient 
points  of  avarice  ; the  miserly  mind  has  no  sympathy  with 
expenditure  in  any  form,  and  will  object  to  any  unnecessaiy 
expense.  At  present  I cannot  put  my  hand  on  any  very 
economical  English  writing,  so  I must  annex  a French 
specimen,  which  will  do  equally  well. 

« . . r . 

Cfc  fol*.  d oe.  ZcrjtO-i? 


y:cmmt£*tr  , c3  t//,  c^-q  A 


There  is,  nevertheless,  an  economy  of  prudence  and  praise- 
worthy dislike  to  extravagance  which  is  very  commonly 
seen.  The  few  words  we  feel  justified  in  annexing  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  In  the  accompanying  sentence,  there 
is  no  meanness,  no  petty  saving.  The  wide  spaces  show 
a liberal  tone  of  mind,  but  good  housekeeping  would  result 
if  the  lady  whose  writing  is  here  shown,  were  placed  in 
charge  of  her  parent’s  household. 

In  this  writing  you  see,  or  will  see,  when  you  have 
studied  Graphology,  a very  charming,  kind  disposition. 
Witness  the  n and  #,  and  the  clear  but  not  extravagant 
endings  of  the  first  three  words.  Here  is  all  the  difference. 
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In  the  first  specimen,  the  writing  was  close  and  cramped, 
here  is  the  generous  instinct  restrained  by  prudence  and 
principle.  There  is  great  firmness,  self-control,  an  d decision 
of  character  in  this  writing. 

Frequently  we  find  a miserly  person  spending  money 
liberally.  This  will  be  the  case  when  his  ideas  of  enjoyment 
are  selfish,  and  he  wishes  to  please  himself  or  gain  some 
advantage.  We  have  ourselves  been  the  guest  of  a man 
to  whose  table  we  were  verbally  invited  with  a friend.  Every- 
thing was  well  done,  and  our  elderly  host,  a charming  man, 
did  all  he  could  to  please  and  tempt  our  palates.  But  soon 
afterwards  a reason  became  apparent — a favour  was  sug- 
gested, but  skilfully  veiled.  In  a letter  of  thanks  for  com- 
pliance with  the  request  preferred,  the  economy  (rather  the 
stinginess  and  closeness)  of  the  person  came  out,  and  we 
perceived  the  selfish  trait  plainly  enough.  But  had  we 
never  seen  the  handwriting,  the  real  character  which  we 
have  since  verified  would  have  remained  concealed.  The 
man  was  rich,  and  liked  to  do  things  grandly  in  public,  but 
in  ordinary  circumstances  he  was  mean  in  the  extreme. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  paragraphs  upon  generosity 
and  prodigality,  he  will,  by  comparison  with  the  writing  of 
his  own  acquaintances,  quickly  discover  with  what  wonderful 
correctness  the  deductions  from  handwriting  can  be  made. 

We  must  again  warn  the  reader  that  there  are  in  every 
handwriting  many  contradictions,  and  he  must  not  condemn 
Graphology  because  it  tells  him  the  truth.  The  individual 
may  appear  to  be  liberal,  honourable,  truthful ; and  yet  his 
unstudied  hand,  that  is,  his  natural  writing,  may  reveal 
baseness  and  dissimulation  ! There  may  also  be  modifica- 
tions : practice  and  attention  to  details  will  very  soon  teach 


k. 
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the  learner  discrimination,  and  he  will  distinguish  the  various 
shades  correctly  and  well. 

III. — Of  Bashfulness,  Benevolence,  Business. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  next  letter,  B. 

The  first  trait,  in  alphabetical  order,  is  BASHFULNESS, 
which  may  be  described  as  a combination  of  shyness  and 
modesty.  The  natural  humility  which  we  must  look  for  is 
indicated  in  writing,  by  the  close  fitting  strokes  of  capital 
letters,  and  the  small  letters  even,  moderate,  and  not  showy. 
The  M,  the  N,  and  such  letters  ; perhaps,  also  A,  may  be 
studied  for  shyness  and  humility,  and  with  the  rather  small 
writing'  will  be  decisive  of  bashfulness  and  moderation  in 
taste  and  habits. 

Your  grandee,  or  the  men  of  great  self-assertion,  will 
write  a big  showy  hand,  and  space  out  his  capitals.  Your 
modest  and  retiring  correspondent,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
modest  and  self-contained.  There  is  no  possibility  of  error. 
Look  at  the  following  handwriting,  and  say  whether  you 


would  not,  without  condemning  it  as  showy,  characterize  it 
as  a masterly , firm  self-possessed  hand,  with  no  shyness  and 
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bashfulness  in  its  well-formed  large  letters,  its  kindness,  and 
liveliness,  and  economy  in  details.  There  are  other  points, 
but  we  need  not  particularise  them  now. 

Benevolence  is  discovered  in  the  character  by  the  open- 
ness and  clearness  of  the  writing  : there  is  no  violence  in  it  ; 
but  there  is  activity  displayed,  with  clear  candid  letters,  and 
a truthful,  open  nature.  There  was  not  much  difficulty  in 
deducing  the  characteristics  from  such  a hand  as  we  annex 
below,  which,  nevertheless,  combines  frankness  with  caution, 
[ liberality  without  extravagance,  affection  without  strong 
passion.  The  writing  is  not  a perfect  specimen  of  benevo- 
lence, but  will  serve  for  our  illustration. 


The  characteristics  of  a benevolent  person  are,  then,  large- 
ness of  mind  in  even  writing,  flowing,  graceful,  terminations  to 
the  letters  which  slope.  In  really  benevolent  writing  there  is 
a total  absence  of  flourish  in  the  large,  candid,  caligraphy  ; 
some  will-power  and  affection. 

Brutality  is  a trait  not  often  discerned,  at  least  not  in 
our  own  experience  of  handwriting.  It  is  sometimes  seen 
even  in  the  writing  of  more  or  less  educated  people,  and 
allied  to  ferocity  and  sensuality  ; a thick  heavy  writing  with 
little  intelligence  in  it ; impulsive,  with  strongly  barred  i’s, 
ungraceful  withal — may  be  classed  as  of  the  brutal  nature. 
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Force  and  will  are  the  principal  characteristics,  with  a 
want  of  cultivation.  (See  CRUELTY,  COARSENESS,  and 

Sensuality.) 

Business  habits  are  generally  recognised  by  a neat, 
cautious,  well-punctuated  writing,  in  which  abbreviations 
sometimes  occur.  A methodical  writing,  an  orderliness,  is 
observable  throughout,  and  the  stops  carefully  inserted,  z’s 
dotted,  and  ^’s  carefully  crossed.  This  is  the  plodding,  care- 
ful, persevering,  “business  ” hand,  without  much  imagination. 
The  same  general  character  with  more  energy,  will,  and  dash 
in  it,  will  be  observable  in  the  writing  of  those  who  decide 


rapidly  in  business  matters,  but  in  neither  will  much  imagi- 
nation be  visible. 

FI  ere  is  a most  persevering  business  hand,  a kind-hearted 
specimen,  with  plenty  of  energy  and  movement,  care  and 
caution  in  dots  and  stops.  Very  fair  in  his  dealings  we  should 
say ; candid,  but  not  a man  to  be  imposed  upon  for  all  his 
good  nature. 
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panying 


IV— Of  Calmness,  Candour,  Caution,  Criticism, 
Cruelty,  and  Cultivation. 

Calmness  and  Candour  may  be  seen  in  the  two  accom- 
specimens. 

The  calmness  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  even 
sizes  of  the  letters,  if 
they  were  of  different 
sizes  versatility  would 
be  indicated,  or  restless- 
ness. The  conspicuous 
candour  of  the  second 
specimen  is  easily  per- 
ceived. 

Candour  being  seen 
in  the  open  lines  and 
sloping  letters,  if  the 
words  are  separated 
evenly  also,  there  is 
no  mistake  possible. 

The  former  specimen 
is  closer,  rather  self- 
contained,  with  con- 
siderable tenacity  in 
the  crossing  of  the  t’s, 
but  frankness  and  truth- 
fulness are  equally  ap- 
parent. 

Caution  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  business 


1. 
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hand.  A tendency  to  put  in  the  stops  after  numbers  and 
names  ; a careful  tone,  the  pauses  and  crosses  all  regular. 
The  careful  address  with  stops  after  initials  will  also  indicate 
caution. 


I ct  Jfc  j 

If  CL  (ju'C/Of’  fc/'*  fy 


<rhjLuj  ‘7-1'ecLSi  , l&LfffsS  U-*-  'CLrcHt-f 
(Clo^.  UuJfJ  ^}<r^  f-c?Uf  fct^f  / 7T 


Here  is  considerable  caution.  See  the  stops  and  the  dot- 
ting of  the  z’s,  which  also  betoken  orderliness  ; this  is  not  a 
demonstrative  hand. 

Coarseness  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  The  thick,  blunt, 
perhaps  clever,  writing,  of  a sensual  character  will  be  a sign- 
post. There  is  a want  of  refinement  and  elegance  in  such 
penmanship.  We  have  no  specimen  of  coarseness  to  exhibit, 
the  general  characteristics  will  be  easily  understood. 

COLDNESS  of  heart  is  generally  seen  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  selfish  people.  We  mean  the  coldness  which  is  want  of 
sympathy,  not  the  absence  of  passion,  for  many  cold-hearted 
people  have  plenty  of  passion  of  a sensual  kind,  and  yet  are 
unsympathetic  in  ordinary  affairs  and  occasions. 

These  people  usually  write  upright  hands,  without  any 
generous  flowing  curves  and  capitals.  The  letters  are  gener- 
ally closed  up,  showing  self-containedness  ; and  if  the  writing 
be  rather  thin,  there  is  little  love  wasted  on  any  one.  If  the 
writing  is  thick,  there  is  self-indulgence,  and  a tendency  to 
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“ animalism.”  There  is  no  sloping  tenderness,  and  no  long 
loops — the  writing  is  generally  small  also.  If  large,  upright, 
and  heavy,  and  "close,”  you  will  find  the  individual  chatty, 


fond  of  admiration  from  the  opposite  sex,  but  very  careful  in 
responding— while  permitting  flirtation  never  committing 
herself  or  himself.  The  heart  is  not  on  the  sleeve.  We  have 
seen  several  hands  of  this  character,  and  have  never  been 
wrong  in  our  estimation  of  the  writers.  Of  course,  there  are 
degrees,  and  the  other  better  signs  may,  and  frequently  do, 
modify  the  bad  ones. 

Conscientious  people  write  steady,  even  hands,  with  a 
firm  decided  pen.  The  instance  we  gave  just  now  of  calm- 
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neatness  means  clearness — nothing  to  conceal — a true  honest 
temperament.  This  fragment  from  a business  letter  already 
annexed,  will  also  show  the  same  signs,  but  in  a more  ener- 
getic manner. 

Criticism  is  shown  by  the  separation  of  letters  in  a word 
as  shown  below. 

r 

Xj  cTifo' 

There  is  both  the  critical  and  the  deductive  faculty  in  the 
above  writing.  We  have  the  separation  of  the  letters,  and 
the  logical  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  joining  of  the  letters  also. 
The  judgment  is  here  very  strongly  marked.  The  inductive 
perception  or  critical  faculty  is  evidenced  by  the  separation 
of  the  letters.  The  logical  deduction  by  the  connected  ones. 
Imagination  is  also  present,  but  we  will  again  refer  to  this 
writing  which  is  typical — and  a very  good  example  of  sound 
judgment.  We  can  also  give  another  example,  which  proves  • 
once  again  that  the  laws  of  Graphology  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  French  as  to  English  writing.  1 he  subjoined  illus- 
tration is  the  handwriting  of  Theophile  Gautier. 

[Observation  is  denoted  by  the  separation  of  the  letters, 
the  long  and  somewhat  eccentric  flourish  indicates  originality.] 
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Two  principal  tests  are  thus  applied  to  the  writings  of 

critics,  each  of  which 
denotes  a different 
and  almost  contrary 
faculty  ; the  power  of 
discriminating,  and 
the  power  of  connecting  incidents.  All  good  critics  possess 

these,  and  they  give  judgment. 

Cruelty,  like  coarseness,  may  be  quickly  dismissed.  It 
is  evidenced  in  a thick  writing.  Anger  is  indicated  by  the 
thickly  barred  t’s,  while  the  more  selfishly  upright  writing 
shows  want  of  consideration  for  others.  If  cruelty  is  quick, 
hurried,  persevering,  and  hasty,  we  find  a fierce  individual. 
(See  Ferocity.) 
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CULTIVATION  is  evidenced  by  rather  small  writing.  The 
words,  especially  the  small  d’ s,  being  looped,  and  united  with 
the  succeeding  letters,  will  give  the  signs  of  literary  tastes — 
that  is,  a taste  for  writing  and  literary  work.  The  pressman 
may  be  instanced  in  the  letter  on  preceding  page. 

This  gentleman  is  also  (probably)  a good  speaker  as  well 
as  a journalist.  His  ideas,  we  see,  are  logical,  and  his  pen 
runs  easily  along  the  paper.  There  are  many  other  good 
points  (judgment,  for  instance)  in  this  hand. 

V.— Of  Deceit,  Diplomacy,  Dissimulation,  Detail, 
and  Despondency. 

We  have  considered  Candour  and  Conscientiousness  ; let 
us,  as  a contrast,  now  examine  the  handwriting  of  the 
deceiver. 

Deceit. — Now  what  are  the  attributes  of  the  deceiver,  the 
liar,  and  the  hypocrite  ? Are  not  they  concealment,  misre- 
presentation, and  suppression  of  facts  ? Well,  these  are  the 
very  characteristics  which  permeate  the  handwriting  of  such 
persons.  There  is  a desire  to  conceal  the  letters,  to  run  them 
into  indistinguishable  lines  and  signs  by  which  the  sense  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  not  clearly  deduced.  DISSIMULATION 
and  FALSEHOOD  are  thus  recognisable.  If  we  can  imagine 
the  opposite  ch  aracteristics  from  CANDOUR,  we  shall  find 
Dissimulation  and  Deceit. 

The  lines  are  uneven,  the  letters  are  confused,  “of  no  size 
in  particular,”  and  the  most  practised  dissembler  will  often 
end  his  words  with  a mere  line.  When  we  examine  the 
quality  of  Finesse,  we  shall  then  perceive  how  DIPLOMACY 
which  is  a recognised  profession,  may  affect  the  handwriting. 
Seldom  does  an  individual  of  very  diplomatic  mind  write 
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distinctly.  He  conceals  his  thoughts,  his  mind  has  cultivated 
the  habit  of  concealment,  and  he  will  write  as  Talleyrand  did 
— “ diplomatically.” 

DIPLOMACY  may  be  illustrated  by  an  undulating  and  wary 
manner  of  writing,  distinct  enough,  no  doubt,  but  the  tendency 
to  conceal  is  there.  The  wavy  line  is  very  noticeable  in  the 
i signature  of  Talleyrand,  and  in  the  line  written  by  Count 
Cavour,  which  are  annexed.  These  great  diplomatists  were 
of  different  characters,  but  their  undulating  writing  betrayed 
: the  dominating  diplomatic  spirit.  There  is  more  ambitious 


force  in  Cavour’s  hand,  and  a spark  of  enthusiasm.  In  the 
signature  of  Talleyrand  is  decadence — fatality  ! weakness  of 
age,  probably,  not  of  intellect.  Economy  is  very  decided. 


V 
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The  reader  must  not  confuse  the  haste  of  imaginative 
writing  with  the  caligraphy  of  deceit.  Frequently  writers  of 
vivid  imagination  are  difficult  to  decipher,  but  this  obscurity 
of  writing  is  evidence  of  haste,  not  of  deceit.  The  letters  are 
generally  all  there,  but  not  carefully  formed.  The  hand 


endeavours  to  overtake  the  imagination,  and  an  indistinct 
writing  is  the  result.  (See  IMAGINATION,  sequel .) 

Many  of  the  same  indications  of  talent,  finesse , obstinacy 
energy,  and  diplomacy,  will  be  seen  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  His  iron  Will  is  very  perceptible  in  the  facsimile 
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given  later  on  ; see  also  remarks  on  FINESSE.  Ambition 
and  self-esteem  are  also  visible  in  the  writing. 

We  have  disposed  of  Deceit,  Dissimulation,  and  Diplo- 
macy in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  as  the 
qualities  have  somewhat  parallel  attri- 
butes ; but,  of  course,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  the  deceiver  with  the 
politician.  We  can  now  pass  on  to 
Despotism,  which  makes  itself  apparent 
in  the  firm  thick  crushed  down  crossbar 
to  the  small  t. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic 
in  Graphology  than  the  crossing  of  the  t. 
The  Despot,  the  person  (male  or  female) 
who  crushes  down  the  bar  upon  the 
letters,  is  extremely  despotic  ; and  if  the 
writing  be  angular,  thereby  indicating 
temper , the  chances  are  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  a desirable  home  com- 
panion. The  rounded  letters,  the  curves, 
and  love  of  ease,  displayed  in  some  pen - 
woiuanship , will  modify  the  signs,  but  a 
firm  despotic  character  will  always  bar 
the  t's  strongly.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens; the  reader’s  own  experience  will 
correct  the  writer  if  the  latter  err ; but  the 
reader  will  find  it  true,  we  venture  to  say, 
that  despotic  Will  is  evidenced  in  the  t's. 
The  above  are  instances  of  despotivity  that  is  evident  at  a 
o-lance.  The  tremendous  force  is  seen  in  the  crushing  crossing 
of  the  letters. 
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Detail.— The  love  of  detail  is  firmly  planted  in  some 
natures,  and  displays  itself  in  small  neat  writing,  in  which 
every  dot  and  dash  is  carefully  put  in,  and  the  writing  is 
rather  upright.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  enei  gy 
in  such  writing,  the  mind  is  too  careful  to  run  riot.  The 
hand  is  well  trained.  So  you  can  judge  of  an  author  or 
compiler  who  pays  much  attention  to  detail  in  the  general 
rigidity  of  his  handwriting.  A man  of  imagination  will 
betray  himself  even  in  compilation  ; but  your  plodding,  care- 
ful man  of  detail  will  write  small  and  neatly,  and  with  an 
upright  pen.  Publishers  can  thus  choose  their  men  at  once. 
The  writing  below  gives  us  a considerable  attention  to  detail, 
which  is  naturally  allied  with  carefulness,  and  caution,  and 
affection. 

/l  hfie^C  7W  OLU^Jil  7k  VK*  ' 3L  (VTUj  t 

!Jo  lO/jc,  ih  n(ASML  vwt-  ) 
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Frequently  the  writing  of  those  fond  of  detail  is  much 
smaller,  and  without  the  poetic  taste  exhibited  in  the  fore- 
going lines.  The  love  of  detail  will  often  impel  people  to 
underline  an  address,  and  put  on  the  envelope  not  only 
“Clapton,  N.”  (let  us  say),  but  Clapton,  N.,  and  London 
underlined  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope;  or  Twickenham, 
and  Middlesex  underlined  in  the  opposite  corner,  just  as  we 
have  seen  the  address  of  a letter  to  Paris,  and  Seine  added, 
underlined,  as  if  Paris  was  not  sufficient  address. 

Despondency  is  one  of  the  most  easily  recognisable  traits 
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in  Graphology.  A weak  desponding  person,  or  one  in  ill- 
health,  who  is  temporarily  out  of  spirits,  and  therefore  lack- 
ing in  energy,  will  permit  the  hand  to  fall,  the  writing  will 
slope  downwards.  A good  deal  might  be  written  in  this 
connection,  and  some  apparent  contradictions  explained,  but 
as  the  varied  aspects  of  writing  have  been  touched  upon  in 
Chapter  I.,  we  need  only  give  an  example,  and  to  this  ex- 
ample there  hangs  a tale,  or  rather  a truth,  which  I will 
relate. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  of  the  letter,  a few  lines  of  which 
are  annexed,  wrote  to  invite  me  to  dinner.  I replied,  and  in 
course  of  the  note,  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  condole  with 
her  on  physical  weakness,  because  her  somewhat  sloping 
writing  indicated  approaching  weakness  and  lassitude.  Foi 
a few  days  no  reply  came,  and  then  the  letter  arrived.  It 
begins — 


Now  here  the  readef  may  see  a positive  proof  of  the  weak- 


and  goes  on  after  a while,  thus — 


DESPONDENCY— DETERMINATION.  5 1 

ness  foretold,  which  came  to  pass.  I am  glad  to  say  that  the 
temporary  lassitude  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  the 
writing  is  now  stronger  and  more  rigid  in  its  lines.  But  the 
sloping  and  somewhat  desponding  tendency  of  the  specimens 
will  be  apparent.  It  is  surprising  to  people  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  Graphology,  to  be  informed  that  they  them- 
selves or  their  friend,  whose  writing  is  being  dissected,  is 
ailing  or  is  haunted,  often  unknown  to  themselves,  by  a fatal 
weakness  which  is  displayed  in  the  ever-drooping  hand. 
The  malady  may  remain  dormant  for  years,  but  the  germ 
of  fatality  is  in  the  writing — and  dragging  it  down.  Such 
writing  may  mean  failure  in  life.  The  one  thing  needful  is 
missed. 

Determination  can  readily  be  recognised  by  the  firm 
ness  of  the  writing,  and  the  steady  crossing  of  the  t.  There 
is  no  need  to  enter  into  further  explanation  which  would  be 
more  or  less  a repetition  of  the  explanations  of  DESPOTISM, 
and  Will,  and  Obstinacy.  A straight  firm  bar  to  all  the 
small  t s will  indicate  to  us  that  the  writer  is  determined.  If 
the  bar  be  lather  “fly  away,”  we  have  energy  and  quick 
temper  as  well.  (See  Perseverance.) 

DEDUCTIVENESS  is  a quality  allied  to  Criticism  and  Judg- 
ment. Intuitiveness  of  perception,  and  the  deduction  of  a 
logical  mind,  are  by  no  means  exemplified  in  the  same  way, 
although  we  frequently  find  them  in  the  same  writing.  In- 
tuitive judgment  or  deduction  by  intuition,  is  evinced  rather 
by  the  separation  of  letters  in  a word,  but  the  deductive 
power  is  evinced  by  the  sequence  of  letters  denoting  sequence 
of  ideas  a joining  of  the  letters  in  a word  ; and,  as  in  the 
case  already  explained  under  Cultivation,  an  union  of 
words,  also  indicating  JUDGMENT  (q.v.).  Deduction  (power 
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of  deduction)  is  then  indicated  by  the  liaison  of  words  and 
letters.  We  need  not  give  another  example— that  on  page 
45,  already  referred  to,  is  sufficient. 


yj of  Eccentricity,  Economy,  Egotism,  Eloquence, 

Energy,  and  Extravagance. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  ECCENTRICITY,  which  may  be 
deemed  the  equivalent  of  the  more  expressive  term  Bizar- 
RERIE.  If  the  reader  has  understood  our  previous  chapter 
he  will  be  prepared  for  the  evidences  of  Eccentricity,  and 
look  for  some  oddity  or  originality,  or  out  of  the  way 
iorm  of  capital  letters  and  general  style.  This  will  be  found 
in  the  writing  of  all  eccentric  people;  vciy  often  these 
indications  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  highly  imaginative 
and  clever  people.  The  capital  of  the  annexed  Christian 
name,  “Marie,”  will  give  us  some  indication  of  Originality 
and  Eccentricity  with  much  vivacity  and  considerable  critical 
power.  The  owner  of  the  name  is  quite  unknown  to  me,  and 
I hope  she  will  pardon  the  illustration. 


v — tte  : ■ * 

An  English  and  a French  specimen  of  eccentric  fonvib  of 

letters,  are  annexed.  . 

ECONOMY  we  have  already  treated  un  ei  varice.  j 

signs  of  this  virtue  are  evident- a carefulness  ° in  ' J 
space.  We  frequently  see  handwriting  in  winch  Economy 
seems  allied  with  a wish  for  displsy-a  spacing  out  of 
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a desire  to  shine  perhaps.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  Economy  is  the  result  of  training.  Circumstances  and 
necessity  have  compelled  Economy  where  the  natural  bent 
of  the  mind  is  to  spend  money — not  very  extravagantly 
perhaps,  but  still  to  make  a good  display,  with  a natural 
generosity  of  mind,  and  every  desire  to  be  liberal.  The. 
economical  training  is  shown,  and  prudence  bids  the  indi- 
vidual stay  his  hand.  Such  a writing  is  underneath.  Here 
we  find  liberal  spaces,  no  meanness,  no  petty  economy , but  a 
good  economy ! The  letters  are  clear  and  distinct,  the 
intelligence  is  high,  the  deductive  power  great,  perseverance 
considerable,  and  Economy,  the  economy  of  principle, 
decided.  There  is  no  waste,  nor  disorder;  though  the 
writing  is  hasty  there  is  no  swagger — the  lines  are  rigidly 
honest  and  generous  in  appearance  ; but  Economy  is  prac- 
tised, we  believe ; prudence  and  caution  are  combined  with 
generous  feeling.  Some  temporary  indisposition  is  manifest. 


When  we  give  an  example  of  Extravagance  the  difference 
will  be  immediately  evident.  For  this  comparison,  consult 
page  57. 

EGOTISM  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  our  reference 
to  the  letters  m and  ny  which  when  curved  backward,  indicate 
a certain  amount  of  Egotism.  The  much-looped  small  d,  is 
also  an  indication  of  self-sufficiency.  Whenever  the  Grapho- 
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logist  perceives  the  curling  d , and  the  flourish,  he  can  safely 
predicate  egotistic  ideas  in  the  writer’s  mind,  and  if  with 
these  tendencies  carelessness  and  laisser  faire  be  evident,  that 
man  or  woman  will  always  believe  himself  or  herself  un- 
appreciated, and  will  be  disappointed  and  dissatisfied.  As  a 
consequence  he  (or  she)  will  lose  work  or  employment  and 
become  a rolling  stone  or  literary  hack  with  talents  sufficient 
to  have  performed  great  things.  The  “ snail-shell  flourish 
is  pretension , however  humble  the  manner  and  unobtrusive 
the  mien. 

We  have  here  no  specimen  amongst  our  correspondence 
which  we  can  use  to  show  our  meaning  ; but  a foreign  ex- 
ample will  perhaps  suffice.  We  will  only  display  the  cuived, 
clever  but  egotistic  d’s,  and  the  flourish  which,  together,  are 
sufficient  indications  of  egotism.  The  egotistic  d must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  more  simple  form  of  the  d,  which  is 
the  sign-manual  of  Imagination  and  Ideality. 


The  same  pretentious 


flourish  may  frequently 





be  observed  in  the  form 
of  the  capital  D,  the  loop 
of  which  curls  round  and 


round. 


f')/^  *■ — ' 


Eloquence  is  not  so 
easily  demonstrated,  for 
several  points  have  to  be 
considered.  We  must 
have  talent  and  clever- 
ness— critical  power  and 
judgment  with  imagina- 
tion. The  intuitive  de- 
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duction  already  mentioned  is  also  a factor  in  the  question. 
So  to  decide  on  the  handwriting  of  an  eloquent  person,  as 
regards  his  speaking  powers,  is  not  always  easy.  But  if 
the  writing  disclose  critical  faculty,  imagination,  and  logical 
sequence  of  ideas  in  the  unity  of  words  and  letters,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  the  person  has  the  gift  of  speaking.  Talent 
will  be  seen  in  the  curving  small  d,  which  is  united  with 
the  subsequent  letter  in  many  instances  ; and  no  notice 
need  be  taken  of  the  direction  of  the  handwriting,  whether 
sloping  or  upright.  The  points  to  consider  are — intelligence, 
logic,  and  criticism,  clearness  of  handwriting,  the  joining  of 
letters,  and  also  their  separation  in  some  words.  To  illus- 
trate this,  we  give  the  writing  of  MiRABEAU,  which  shows 


connected  ideas;  and  of  JULES  FAVRE,  which  shows  critical 
oratory  ; the  former  having  words  joined,  the  latter  having 


4V<Sy<^  pL  o ^ jv\  -iju*  *3  &v\ 
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words  and  letters  separated.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
sensuousness  in  the  writing  of  Mirabeau. 

Energy  is  an  attribute  which  is  easy  to  perceive,  and  no 
lengthened  description  is  necessary  to  make  it  familiar.  Our 
own  sense  will  tell  us  an  Energetic  handwriting.  It  is  allied 
to  Ardour  and  Ambition.  The  writing  is  firm,  rather 
angular,  and  sometimes  ascending  j the  t’s  are  well  crossed, 
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and  high  up,  sometimes  over  the  letters,  and  of  rather 
lengthened  stroke,  indicating  Perseverance.  There  is  firm- 
ness perceptible,  no  softness  or  laziness.  There  may  be 
wanting  the  high  loops  and  curves  of  ENTHUSIASM;  but  the  ; 
latter  is  the  fringe,  whereas  the  former  (Energy)  is  the  sub- 
stance. The  enthusiast  is  more  of  the  sentimentalist,  and 
his  writing  will  partake  of  such  feelings.  The  energetic  man 
may  be  energetic  in  many  ways,  but  he  will  show  determina- 
tion and  firmness  even  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Here  is 
Energy. 


Excitability  and  Anger  can  be  deduced  by  the  gener- 
ally hurried  style  of  the  writing  and  its  angularity.  The 
letters  are  uneven.  There  is  a want  of  calmness  and  finish 
in  the  caligraphy.  The  t' s are  generally  crossed  hastily 
upwards  and  high  ; and  the  writing  is  frequently  thick  and 
very  decided  ; of  course,  it  may  also  slope,  in  which  case  you 
will  expect  tenderness  and  kindness,  but  also  capability  for 
“ tempers  ” when  occasion  offers.  Despotic  excitability  w il 
have  its  t's  crossed  low,  and  long,  firmly ; but  mere  eccentric 
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excitement  will  be  “queer”  in  its  displays — hasty,  and  with 
uneven  letters  in  words,  while  the  long  decided  crosses  of  the 
t’s  will  tell  us  the  temper.  Reason  writes  clearly  and  evenly, 
so,  on  the  contrary,  an  excitable  person  will  dash  off  his 
letter,  and  even  in  calmer  moments  he  will  betray  himself 
by  his  mannerisms. 

The  terminals  are  fre- 
quently like  sword- 
points  in  the  irritable, 
excitable  writing,  and 
the  /’s  crossed  with  an 
upward  and  decided 
bar. 

Extravagance  and 
Liberality,  or  Gener- 
osity, are  all  varied 
forms  of  the  same  im- 
pulse, and  in  a descend- 
ing scale.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  an  extra- 
vagant person  will  be 
anticipated.  He  will  be 
prodigal  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper — he  will  take 
up  space  ; he  has  grand 
ideas,  so  he  will  sprawl 
in  a somewhat  careless 
way  over  the  paper, 
write  probably  a large 
hand,  and  omit  cautious 
dots  and  dashes,  though 
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the  determined  will  may  be  accentuated.  Liberality  and 
Generosity,  in  the  spending  sense,  will  be  modified  specimens 
of  the  same  forms  of  handwriting.  Generosity  being  parti- 
cularly distinguishable  by  the  rounded  curves  to  the  finals, 
?.nd  their  continued  sweep  upward.  As  I have  no  specimen 
of  Extravagance  in  my  own  correspondence,  I have  cut  one 
from  a foreign  source.  ( See  p.  57.) 

The  specimen  will  give  the  idea  of  writing  which  is  associated 
with  Liberality  and  Extravagance.  When  the  indications  of 
“self”  are  visible  in  a somewhat  generous  writing,  that  is, 
when  the  caligraphy  is  upright  and  the  terminals  flowing, 
we  may  premise  that  the  individual  is  generous  in  cases 
where  his  own  enjoyment  is  concerned. 

Again,  we  often  find  a very  economical  handwriting  spaced 
out,  the  lines  are  far  apart,  the  words  are  equi-distant,  and 
well  separated  too.  How  can  we  possibly  unite  these  chaiac- 
teristics  ? They  are  contradictory,  you  will  say,  at  first 
glance.  But  no  ; the  meaning  is  plain  enough.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  words  in  that  clear  equi-distant  fashion  indicates 
clearness  of  ideas  which  some  term  Lucidity  of  Mind  (< q.v •)• 
But  the  separation  of  the  lines,  in  my  opinion,  means  that 
the  writer  has  the  desire  to  “ do  things  well,”  to  make  a 
display,  and  live  rather  in  grand  style,  but  circumstances 
forbid  it , or  perhaps  a stingy  feeling  is  predominant. 
Economy  in  this  case  may  be  compulsory  ; honour  forbids 
extravagance,  but  wishes,  and  perhaps  past  days  of  ease  leave 
their  traces  on  the  mind,  and,  of  course,  are  reproduced  in 
the  handwriting.  So  we  perceive  that  Extravagance  may 
be  in  the  blood,  as  it  were.  The  following  specimen  will 
illustrate  my  meaning.  Here  it  will  be  perceived  we  have 
a clear  mind,  a logical  mind,  no  Extravagance ; indeed,  there 
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are  plain  traces  and  indications  of  Economy  in  the  finals — 
yet  in  the  spaces  there  is  Generosity.  The  person  who  wrote 
this  must  have  had  an  excellent  idea  of  getting  the  worth  of 
his  money.  He  would  not  be  stingy,  but  he  would  have 
what  he  paid  for  and  maintain  his  points. 


Perhaps  a better  specimen  is  that  on  page  38,  over  Bash- 
fulness. The  wide  spaces  there  are  plain,  and  while  there  is 
no  trace  of  stinginess  there  is  saving.  Things  well  done  but 
no  waste. 


CHAPTER  III. 

(.—■Concerning  Falsehood,  Finesse,  Flattery,  rtc 

THE  next  traits  upon  our  list  are  those  arranged  under  i] 
the  letter  F.  Of  some  we  have  already  treated,  j 
Falsehood,  for  instance,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light . 
as  Deceit.  Firmness  is  only  another  term  for  Determi- ■ 
nation.  Ferocity  has  been  touched  upon  under  Anger.  . 
So  we  will  content  ourselves  with  merely  detailing  the  indica-  ■ 
tions,  and  pass  on  to  the  others  in  this  chapter. 

Falsehood  is  shown  in  writing  by  indistinctness  and  wavy 
lines,  threads  of  ink  doing  duty  for  a succession  of  letteis. . 
People  who  write  thus  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  keep  their 
words.  FINESSE  is  not  Falsehood,  though,  and  should  not. 
be  confounded  with  it.  (See  also  UNTRUTHFULNESS.) 

FIRMNESS  is  a decided  writing,  i's  well  barred,  and  a stiong.i 
stroke  at  end.  The  annexed  specimen  is  one  of  firmness  with  i 
good  nature. 
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FEROCITY  is  merely  energetic  Cruelty,  an  impulse,  and 
therefore  Anger  with  Impulsiveness  and  Selfishness  will  be 
evident.  Thick  writing  and  strongly  barred  t’s  with  upright 
style. 

Facility  of  composition,  or  of  writing,  is  easily  recognised 
in  the  equally  sustained  words  and  lines  running  on  and  fre- 
quently joined.  Such  a hand  is  shown  under  “Extravagance 
with  Economy,”  on  page  59-  The  ideas  flow  quickly,  and 
the  pen  glides  rapidly  over  the  paper. 

Fatality  is  shown  by  a persistent  downward  slope  of  the 
writing.  In  many  cases  the  slope  is  corrected,  and  the  writ- 
ing mounts  a while,  but  again  it  falls,  and  we  feel  that  the 
germ  of  the  fatal  illness  is  already  putting  forth  shoots,  and 
will  undermine  the  constitution.  For  obvious  reasons  no 
specimen  of  this  writing  is  annexed. 

FINESSE  is  visible  in  the  majority  of  handwritings  : it  is 
sometimes  very  strongly  accentuated,  sometimes  faintly,  as 
“ tact,”  sometimes  the  writing  is  extremely  “diplomatic.” 

This  is  a perfectly  legitimate  attribute,  for  true  Finesse  will 
not  degenerate  into  lying  or  hypocrisy.  Words  are  smaller 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  the  letters  dwindle  away. 
Here  is  the  tendency  to  throw  dust  in  people’s  eyes,  but  such 
people  do  not  deceive  you,  though  we  must  confess  that 
Finesse  is  not  strict  frankness  in  dealing.  It  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  circumstances  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  what  is 
termed  “ business  capacity.”  Some  writers  develop  Finesse 
even  to  the  verge  of  deceit ; and  the  undulating  uneven  letters 
will  give  the  clue. 

Flattery  is  noticeable  in  a somewhat  similar  manner. 
Finesse  comes  in  here  again,  but  the  writing  will  be  of  a 
meaner  and  less  noble  character — a hand  which  indicates  a 
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kind  of  meanness,  a petty  trivial  hand  with  the  signs  of 
extreme  tact.  There  is  want  of  dignity  in  the  writing,  and 
possibly  a want  of  truth.  But  a considerable  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
for,  at  the  best,  it  is  a complicated  characteristic. 

After  having  mentioned  the  signs  of  Finesse,  Diplomacy 
and  Deceit,  Frankness  will  be  very  easily  perceived.  Clear- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose  in  distinct  and  even  writing,  well- 
formed  letters,  and  open  words,  will  prepare  us  for  Frankness. 
Courage,  Firmness,  and  Decision  are  present.  The  letters 
will  be  of  the  same  elevation  in  the  words,  which  do  not 
terminate  in  sharp  points,  but  rather  in  rounded  curves. 
Clear,  plain,  equal  letters  of  sustained  size  are  the  principal 
signs  of  Frankness — a common  sense  delineation. 

II —Of  Generosity,  Gentleness,  and  Grandeur,  Etc. 

Generosity  again  is  allied  with  other  attributes.  We  have 
already  touched  upon  this  virtue  ; but,  as  we  remarked  pre- 
viously, there  is  a generosity  of  the  mind  as  well  as  generosity 
of  the  hand.  The  man  may  be  generous  as  regards  his 
money,  and  ill-tempered,  and  may  possess  other  unpleasant 
attributes,  but  the  generously-minded  man  is  frank  and  loyal, 
his  writing  will  be  open,  rounded,  and  have  curling  finals:  the 
in's  and  ns  will  be  written  like  u’s,  in  good-natured  fashion  ; 
clearness  and  open-handed  writing  are  the  characteiistics  of 
your  generous  friend  ; of  course,  the  truly  generous  man  has 
self-control.  So  you  will  not  find  his  penmanship  sprawling 
and  careless.  He  will  be  benevolent,  but  not  without  caution. 
A truly  generous  man  was  the  “ Great  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy ; 
he  was  generous  in  the  truest  sense,  but  he  did  not  gi\e 
alms  indiscriminately.  His  tender,  sloping  handwriting  was 
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tempered  vvitli  caution  and  critical  power,  while  the  cross* 
ing  of  the  ^'s  high,  hinted  at  some  quickness  of  temper  and 
irritation. 


1 


Gentleness  is  a characteristic  trait  which  demands  some  : 
little  study.  We  have  the  well-rounded  curves  of  Benevo- 
lence, the  parallel  lines  and  clearness  of  Simplicity,  and  the 
« turning  tails  ” to  /s  and  gs.  The  writing  will  also  slope, 
and  there  will  not  be  many  t's  barred  strongly.  There  is  no 
real  want  of  will,  however  ; there  is  firmness  enough,  but  a . 
rounded  softness  of  character  which  will  ally  itself  with  un- 


selfishness. 

The  handwriting  given  on  page  63  displays  great  tender- 
ness and  good-nature,  with  considerable  firmness  and  some 
reserve.  But  the  flowing  /’s  and  looped  letters,  generally 
indicate  a generous,  kindly,  nature  with  no  extravagance ; : 
and  a straight-forwardness  and  directness  which  are  admir-  • 

able. 

GRANDEUR  and  Ostentation  are  visible  in  the  general  mas- 
terly large  letters,  with  wide  spaces  between  lines  and  a kind 
of  careless  magnificence  not  easy  to  describe.  There  is 
always  a certain  amount  of  pretension  in  such  writing,  if  the 
mind  is  vulgar,  but  the  person  “born  to  the  purple”  will 
write  a simple,  unaffected,  large,  bold  hand,  with  wide  spaces 
and  no  curling  d' s,  or  flourishes.  So  Ostentation  can  be  seen 
in  vulgar  flourish.  True  Grandeur  in  the  bold  simple  style 
of  assured  position.  There  is  a good  deal  of  this  grandeur 
with  pretension  in  the  accompanying  writing  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  reader  will  note  the  curling  flourish  which 
speaks  of  “ egotism  ” to  the  Graphologist,  but  there  is  some- 
thing regal  in  its  lines,  even  though  there  is  some  trace  oi 

vulgarity. 
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This  signature  is  a fac  simile  of  that  appended  to  his  abdi- 
cation, and  shows  the  determination  to  pose  as  a monarch  to 
the  last. 


Hi— Of  Honesty,  Humility,  Hypocrisy,  and  Heroism. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  HONESTY  and  such  other  qualities 
which  are  included  under  the  initial  H.  Honesty  and 
Honour,  as  honourable  feelings  may,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
be  classed  together.  If  he  will  turn  back  to  Candour,  the 
reader  will  see  how  that  virtue  is  illustrated.  That  Honesty 
and  Candour  are  allied  to  each  other  any  one  will  admit,  and 
the  same  specimen  of  caligraphy  will  suit  us  for  illustration  ; 
the  same  evenness  of  letters,  the  straight  lines  as  in  the  letter 
already  given  on  page  41.  Indeed,  as  we  remarked  when 
dealing  with  that  letter,  the  straightforwardness  of  the  writer 
is  admirable.  There  is  directness  in  every  line,  no  subterfuge 
ox  finesse  even.  A strict  code  of  honour  is  evidenced,  plain 
dealing  in  all  events. 

Thus  Honour  is  shown  by  the  equal  spaces  between  words 
and  lines,  and  the  general  even  handwriting.  Of  course, 
many  other  attributes  will  be  perceived  in  honourable  hands, 
even  distasteful  characteristics  may  be  recognised,  temper, 
stinginess  and  what  not ; but  at  present  we  are  only  con- 
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cerned  with  the  indications  of  honourable  conduct ; and  in 
the  writing  under  the  headings  of  CANDOUR  and  GENER- 
OSITY the  reader  will  find  the  necessary  sign-types  for  his 
guidance. 

Humility  and  Shyness  are  indicated  in  a somewhat 
modest  way,  as  befits  them.  The  secret  is  discovered  by  the 
searcher  only,  as  the  early  violet  is  hidden  away  from  the 
general  gaze.  The  revelation  did  not  come  to  me,  myself : I 
found  it  where  one  might  perhaps  least  expect  to  find  it — in 
one’s  own  writing ! Strange,  but  true ! This  revelation 
was  so  surprising  that  I hesitated  to  believe  the  evidences  of 
my  senses  at  first,  but  further  experience  has  confirmed  the 
impression,  and  I will  tell  you  the  secret.  It  lies  in  a nut- 
shell, or  rather  in  the  capital  letter  M,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  the  letters  to  each  other.  Of  course  there  are  degrees  of 
Humility.  There  is  the  true  self-respecting  virtue  and  the 
slavish  bowing  down.  But  the  first  view  of  one’s  Modesty  is 
in  the  M. 

When  we  find  our  M’s  of  pretty  equal  form,  I mean  when 
the  strokes  forming  the  letter,  whether  two  strokes  or  three, 
are  of  equal  height  and  rather  close  together,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  the  writer  modest  and  rather  shy  in  society.  This 
may  appear  in  some  natures  contradictory,  but  my  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  the  investigation  of  the  M by  an  expe- 
rience. 

I was  delineating  a certain  writing,  and  hazarded  the  con- 
jecture, for  I was  not  certain,  that  the  writer  was  of  a rather 
timid  nature  and  wanting  in  self-confidence.  A laugh  resulted. 
My  pronouncement  was  ridiculed  because  it  appeared  that 
the  gentleman  whose  handwriting  had  been  submitted  was 
particularly  “ cheeky,”  and  had  a measure  of  “ impudence,” 
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astonishing  in  one  so  young.  But  some  perceptive  person 
remarked,  to  my  intense  relief — “ I think  half  his  assurance 
is  assumed;  he  used  to  be  very  shy — and  I believe”  added 
the  lady,  “ that  the  lad’s  impudence  is  really  the  result  of 
self-consciousness,  and  a desire  not  to  appear  shy  ! ” 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The  writing  was  rather 
pressed  in  and  the  various  letters  preserved  a kind  of  relative 
size,  which,  I believe,  is  typical  of  a modest  temperament. 
There  is  some  further  experience  to  be  gained  in  this  point, 
but,  so  far,  the  usual  indications  have  proved  correct  in  a 
general  way,  and  show  an  absence  of  what  is  termed,  popu- 
larly, “nasty  pride.”  Self-respect  is  displayed,  also  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  manner.  But  of  this  anon.  An  unobtru- 
sive writing  is  timid  and  retiring.  Simplicity  and  absence  of 
ostentation  and  flourish  are  noticeable. 


Hypocrisy  is  a terrible  thing  to  deal  with  in  a book  on 
Graphology,  because  it  is  not  pleasant  to  give  illustrations  of 
it,  and  we  are  unable  to  do  so,  for  we  have  no  such  writing  in 
our  possession.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  show  the 


conti ast  between  the  honest  and  the  dishonest,  is  to  compare 
two  specimens  of  foreign  origin.  In  the  former  we  perceive 
frankness  and  clearness,  in  the  latter  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy. The  ways  of  the  hypocrite  are  varied  and  tortuous, 
and  when  he  is  off  his  guard,  his  writing  will  also  be  wavy 
and  tortuous.  In  this  lies  the  solution,  but  if  he  be  a thorough 
dissembler  he  cannot  easily  be  found  out  save  in  the  smna- 
ture.  Here  he  may  be  detected,  for  unless  he  be  very  do'dgy 
indeed,  a man  seldom  varies  his  signature,  never  unless  he 
has  some  very  particular  reason  for  it— some  idea  that  his 
writing  may  come  up  in  evidence  against  him  some  day  • 
buch  men  write  continually  differing  hands,  and  change  their 
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writing  from  deliberate  design  and  intention.  This  is  hypo- 
crisy in  its  most  dangerous  form.  Whoever  “ forged  ’ the 
signature  to  a now  famous  letter  of  “ 15th  May,  did  the 


tortuous,  dodgy,  and  diplomatic  in  the  extreme,  as  any 
student  of  Graphology  can  see  at  a glance.  Concerning  the 
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authorship  we  offer  no  opinion  ; having  our  own  we  mean  to 
keep  it.  The  two  specimens  of  handwriting  referred  to  above 
arc  annexed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  regards  the  better 
character.  The  first  is  an  open,  frank,  penmanship  ; but  the 
second  is  tortuous  and  dissimulative — untrustful. 

In  Heroism  we  have  unselfishness  and  kindliness  with 
ardour  and  firmness.  This  characteristic,  therefore,  must  be 
sought  for  “ between  the  lines  ” of  the  writing. 

There  are  various  attributes  to  be  looked  for  in  this  con- 
nection, for  a man  may  be  very  quiet  and  reserved,  or  very 
courageous  and  warlike,  or  demonstrative.  But  the  qualities 
generally  linked  with  Heroism  are  firmness,  coolness,  enda 
ranee,  self-sacrifice,  unselfishness.  So  we  shall  have  a rather 
sloping,  firm  hand  ; t' s crossed,  in  a somewhat  ardent  writing, 
with,  probably,  the  as  and  o’ s closed  up,  as  a sign  of  self-con- 
trol; and  the  rounded  curves  of  Generosity,  and  often  the 
loops  and  signs  of  Imagination. 

Why  ? you  may  inquire.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  you 
will  require  sympathy  to  become  heroic— you  must  have  a 
fellow-feeling  for  your  friend.  To  do  this  you  must  put  your- 
self in  his  place,  and  must  therefore  not  lack  imagination. 
You  must  be  forgetful  of  self— not  egotistical— so  the  writing 
must  slope.  The  ascendant  lines  indicate  Ardour,  Courage, 
Enthusiasm  and  thus  by  deduction  we  reach  self-abnega- 
tion, which  is  devotion — true  loyalty — Heroism. 

We  can  now  continue  our  list  under  the  next  letter.  Ill- 
health  need  not  again  be  commented  on.  It  is  often  allied 
with  Despondency  and  Melancholy,  and  is  seen  in  sloping, 
careless,  weak  writing,  with  the  unfortunate  descending  move- 
ment. The  ill-health  may  be  counteracted  by  will,  and  the 
mind  may,  and  frequently  does,  assert  itself  over  the  hand. 
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The  commencement  is  perhaps  sloping  upwards,  or  straight, 
but  the  langour  of  body  wins  at  last,  and  the  writing  falls. 

Such  an  instance  is  annexed. 
Here  we  have  the  energetic  actress 
^ ^ Rachel,  her  strong  will,  her  imagina- 

tion,  sensitiveness,  and  ambition  with 
economy.  But  we  have  also  ill- 
health  and  melancholy  in  the  de- 
scending writing.  She  was  about  to 
seek  health  in  the  warmth  of  Egypt, 
where  she  traced  the  lines  we  have 
appended.  There  again  is  “ fatality, 
a symptom  shown  clearly  in  the 
signature  of  Prince  Rudolph  of 
Austria  some  time  before  his  death. 

IV.— Of  Indecision,  Imagination, 
Indolence,  Jealousy,  Etc. 

Indecision  is  shown  in  the  vary- 
ing sizes  of  letters  and  words,  and, 
as  may  be  expected,  a want  of  such 
signs  as  point  to  firmness  of  purpose. 
In  diplomatic  writing  we  perceive 
firmness  with  undulating  letters,  in 
Indecision  we  have  undulating 
writing  without  firmness.  There  is 

no  necessity  to  give  an  illustration. 

IMAGINATION  and  IMPULSIVENESS  may  be  placed  to- 
gether, for  the  same  character  of  handwriting  will  give  both 
traits  Impulse  is  a sudden  effort  of  mind,  and  Imagination 
is  also  indicated  by  certain  flying  letters,  the  capitals  being 
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particularly  noticeable.  But  in  addition  the  Imaginative 
writer  is  frequently  indistinct,  yet  his  letters  are  long,  the 
capitals  are  large  and  elegant  in  cultivated  minds.  The  true 
test  of  the  imaginative  faculty  being  the  small  d>  curved  and 
generally  joined  to  the  next  letter  in  the  same  word.  As 
already  explained  in  our  opening  chapter,  the  imaginative 
person  hurries  over  his  work,  his  hand  tries  to  catch  his  ideas, 
and  illegibility  is  the  result.  If  to  this  partial  illegibility  we 
find  a poetic  or  artistic  taste  in  graceful  and  original  capitals, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  a hurried  writer,  a man 
who  is  fired  by  his  brain  and  wishes  to  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot. 

But  there  are  also  people  of  great  powers  of  imagination 
who  write  plainly  and  more  calmly.  These  are  they  of 
colder  and  more  calculating  temperament,  people  of  more 
orderliness  and  circumspection,  and  of  less  liberality  and 
generosity  ; people  very  fond  of  minutice  and  detail — polishers 
of  phrases,  and  of  MS. ; people  who  do  excellent  work,  really 
more  solid  work  that  your  flyaway  romancer.  The  quick 
writer,  the  man  or  woman  of  much  novel-writing,  is  generally 
indistinct.  The  brain  works  quickly,  and  the  hand  must 
follow.  This  is  the  case  with  many  living  and  dead  writers, 
whose  autographs  we  have  seen.  Not  one  writes,  or  wrote, 
a distinct  hand.  Can  the  penmanship  of  Charles  Reade,  Miss 
Braddon,  Ouida,  ’ James  Payn,  Walter  Thornbury,  Dickens, 
Kingsley,  Wilkie  Collins,  Daudet,  Madox  Brown,  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  many  others  we  could  name,  be  characterized 
as  clear  and  “ good  ” writing,  so  far  as  legibility  is  concerned  ? 
It  may  look  neat  and  even  ; but  the  letters  appear  very  un- 
formed to  the  unassisted  vision.  We  are  referring  to  those 
authors  who  write  continually.  But  those  who  do  not  hurry 
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into  print  so  much,  such  as  the  late  George  Eliot,  and  others 
who  are  content  with  a more  deliberate  production,  we  find 


more  legible. 
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Artists,  painters,  actors, 
and  authors  of  vivid  imagina- 
tion, generally  write  in  this 
manner ; and  we  annex  a 
few  specimens,  to  illustrate 
our  meaning.  The  method 
and  order  of  the  one  class 
are  lost  in  the  hurry  and  im- 
pulsiveness of  the  other.  A 
clear  hand  is  no  evidence  of 
want  of  imagination  ; it 
merely  argues  a more  me- 
thodical and  calmer  imagina- 
tion, a better  regulated 
brain. 

Some  of  the  signatures  an- 
nexed are  written  better  than 
the  body  of  the  letters  to 
which  they  respectively  ap- 
pertain ; and  in  publishing 
them,  we  only  add  a tribute 
to  the  imagination  of  the 
authors,  and  in  no  way  detract 
from  their  many  excellent 
qualities. 

Note  the  movement  and 
“go”  in  this  signature  of 
Victor  Hugo,  the  turn  of  the 
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small  d’ s,  and  the  critical  power  of  the  separated  letters, 
giving  also  observation. 

Here  again  is  De  Balzac.  See  the  great  imagination  in 
the  d and  the  originality  in  the  B. 


Next  we  have  the  autographs  of  the  Dumas,  phe  et  fils. 
The  father  first,  as  is  natural. 


Talma  the  celebrated  actor  will  finish  our  selections  of 
French  imaginative  authors,  etc.  Here  is  his  signature.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  decipher  it,  nor  the  writing  which  precedes 
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it.  But  imagination  is  accentuated  in  the  T,  and  in  the  little 


We  now  pass  on  to  some  English  autographs  with  the 
view  of  sustaining  our  remarks  about  illegibility  and  talent. 
Elere  is  the  signature  of  the  late  Walter  Thornbury,  fiom 
whom  I received  several  letters  in  times  past,  all  of  which 
necessitated  considerable  study  to  decipher,  as  the  reader 
will  judge  from  the  signature. 
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Compare  the  caligraphy  of  the  rapid  and  essentially  im- 
aginative writer  with  the  clear  steady  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Sala  whose  methodical  manner  of  composing  is  well  known, 
and  see  whether  Graphology  has  not  some  basis  of  truth  and 
reason  for  those  who  will  read.  Look  at  the  care  and  caution 
displayed  by  G.  A.  Sala,  and  the  hurried,  almost  illegible, 
scrawl  of  poor  harassed  Walter  Thornbury  i 

We  think  we  have  now  demonstrated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  imaginative  rapid  writer  and  the  painstaking  and 
more  methodical  author. 

Indolence  is  characterized  by  a softness  and  sensuousness 
of  writing.  We  know  energy  is  expressed  by  rapidity  ot 
style  and  some  firmness ; but  your  indolent  person,  your 
lotus  eater,  is  of  sensuous  temperament,  and  lazy,  so  you  will 
have  rounded  turns  to  the  letters,  and  even  in  many  cases 
these  rounded  terminals  will  not  be  fully  fledged.  Here  lies 
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the  difference  between  languor  and  energy,  both  in  their 
degree  indite  partly-formed  letters  at  the  ends  of  words  ; but 
energy,  a mild  form  of  anger,  so  to  speak,  is  seen  in  rather 
angular  writing  ; indolence  and  laziness  shown  by  a kind  of 
lotus-eating,  and  “willing-to-be-amused,”  writing  are  seen  in 
soft,  round,  often  upright,  letters.  If  the  writing  be  upright 
the  writer  may  be  deemed  selfish,  or,  at  least,  very  careful 
not  to  give  too  much  while  accepting  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 

This  is  a specimen  of  a rounded,  good-natured,  but  indolent 
hand— a dolce  far  niente  young  lady,  who  enjoys  life  in  a 

3 ^undJl  fi&AM  ctcru 

quiet  way  without  putting  herself  out  very  much,  a temperate 
mind,  with  great  unconscious  capability  of  arousing  affection, 
but  not  herself  much  disturbed,  as  a rule. 

The  Intelligent  hand  is  marked  by  a general  harmony 
and  frequently  elegance  in  the  writing.  There  is  a coolness 
and  determination  in  the  penmanship,  a clearness  and  some 
imagination.  The  bold  bright  intellect  is  evident  in  thehand- 
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writing  of  Fenelon.  The  lucidity  of  mind  in  his  caligrapliy 
is  remarkable.  But  there  are  other  and  more  subtle  intellects 
— the  intellect  of  the  business  man,  with  some  originality 
and  great  lucidity  of  mind.  The  writer  is  unknown  to  me, 
personally,  and  I hope  he  will  excuse  the  extract  being 
shown.  (See  p.  76.) 

Underneath  is  the  poetic  intelligence,  with  energy. 


Here  is  intelligence  of  the  highest  order ; frankness,  clear- 


other  talented  authors ; see  the 
signatures  of  Rousseau,  Lamen-  fti'htft- 
nais  and  our  own  poet  Browning. 

There  is  also  a less  pleasing  side  to  the  picture— a second- 
rate  intelligence,  as  we  can  perceive  from  the  signature  of 
Lenau,  when  he  was  out  of  his  mind  in  some  degree ; and 
from  another  autograph,  whicl*,  we  will  not  give,  we  could 

show  the  want  of  ideas  in  the  vulgar,  feeble  will,  and  narrow- 
minded capitals. 

There  are,  of  course,  degrees  in  intelligence,  as  in  every 
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other  attribute.  We  have  given  the  general  characteristics, 
and  the  modifications  will  be  found  by  our  readers.  We 
give  a foreign  specimen  of  weak  will  and  want  of  intellect- 
uality. 


C-cy-?-r~r\  j^^^**** 


IMPATIENCE  will  be  found  associated  with  impulse  and 
haste.  The  crossing  of  the  t when  above  the  letter,  or  when 
hurriedly  made,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  ascribe  impatience 
and  petulance  to  our  correspondent.  The  ways  in  which  the 
stops  are  fashioned,  not  carefully  rounded,  but  with  small 
tails,  will  tell  us  of  an  impatient  nervous  temperament.  The 
indications  of  will  are  not  very  strong  in  the  really  impatient 
hand  (for  a person  who  possesses  self-control  is  not  outwardly 
impatient),  and  the  indications  of  firmness  and  decision  are 
consequently  faint. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  a somewhat  complicated  attribute. 
It  is  nevertheless  a very  common  trait  in  character ; but  it 
requires  dissection.  We  mean  JEALOUSY. 

In  Physiognomy,  Jealousy  is  found  in  the  brows , M 
Graphology  it  is  perceived  in  the  weakness  and  sentimentality 
of  the  writing.  Every  one  tells  us  that  u^e  cannot,  fmd 
jealousy  unless  we  first  have  the  love  ; that  jealousy  is  an 
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excess  of  love.  Well,  then,  all  excess  is  weakness.  That  is 
a fact  in  Graphology  as  in  other  things.  Thus  we  may  fairly 
look  for  extra  tenderness  and  sentiment  in  a handwriting  of 
one  who  is  likely  to  be  j'ealous,  and  particularly  causelessly 
jealous.  So  we  must  first  ascertain  whether  tenderness  and 
aftection  predominate  in  the  handwriting. 

If  so,  we  shall  have  a very  sloping  hand,  and  long-looped 
/’s,  j/’s,  and  ^’s.  This  is  love  and  romantic  regard.  The 
person  is  also  impulsive,  and  rather  given  to  leap  to  conclu- 
sions. Now  jealousy  is  begotten  of  a kind  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  want  of  faith.  No  self-contained,  self-assured 
person  will  give  way  to  jealousy.  The  person  must  possess 
a great  imagination,  and  build  castles  on  a very  slight  found- 
ation. We  must  look  there  for  traces  of  egotism,  imagination, 
tenderness  and  sentiment,  and  impulse.  We  must  look  for 
sloping  writing  and  looped  letters,  a fly-away  bar  to  the  t, 
but  not  necessarily  a zveak  bar,  because  jealous  persons  are 
obstinate  to  a certain  extent.  We  shall  not  find  any  very 
great  signs  of  intellectuality,  not  the  large  frank  writing  of 
Fdnelon,  for  example,  in  the  hands  of  jealous  people. 

Jealousy  is  a weakness  to  a certain  point,  and,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  rather  a complicated  weakness.  It  has 
its  phases,  like  other  passions,  and  in  the  light-hearted  will 
have  a short  life;  but  in  the  melancholy,  taciturn,  self- 
examining,  temperament,  if  the  writing  be  rather  thick,  or 
descending,  or  cruel,  then  jealousy  will  work  as  it  did  in 
Othello,  and  “ tribes  light  as  air  ” will  be  “ confirmation  strong 
as  Holy  Writ.”  “Beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy!  ” 

Judgment  is  another  complicated  attribute  in  Graphology, 
and  will  require  some  little  detailed  explanation.  There  are’ 
as  already  mentioned,  two  kinds  of  Judgment-the  intuitive 
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and  the  deductive,  and  these  two  are  frequently  found  united 
in  the  same  handwriting.  Observation  must  be  present  with 
the  intuitive  critical  power  ; and  the  joining  of  the  letters  of 
a word  (often  the  joining  of  words  together)  gives  us  what  is 
termed  the  “logical  sequence  of  ideas,”  a power  of  tracing 
and  following  out ; reasoning  power,  in  fact.  The  power  of 
seizing  upon  the  salient  points  of  a case  and  criticising  them 
is  good  ; but  the  deduction  must  be  right  to  be  of  any  use ; 
so  when  we  find  the  separated  letters  in  some  words,  and  the 
sequence  of  ideas  in  the  connected  letters  existing  in  the 
same  handwriting,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  writer 
possesses  an  excellent  judgment,  and  reasoning  power,  which 
will  control  imagination,  and  give  his  opinion  weight ; in  fact, 
he  will  weigh  both  sides  of  an  argument,  and  give  you  an 
unbiassed  opinion. 

The  annexed  specimen  is  a very  good  type  o tie  ju  & 
ment  which  should  be  possessed  by  publishers.  The  wilting 
shows  excellent  qualities,  criticism,  and  deductive  powers 
with  considerable  cultivation  and  talent..  I trust  tie  w 
will  pardon  my  candour,  and  the  use  of  his  writing. 

2^  ft?  (Zm 


This  shows  excellent  judgment.  , 

JOCOSITY  is  a very  pleasing  trait  in  any  handwnt.n 
-an  be  deduced  from  the  imagination  with  turned  up 
;hich  indicate  wit.  You  will  often  find  considerable  ecc^ 
tricity  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  jocose,  d y, 
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man.  The  spirit  of  fun  is  very  decided  in  the  accompanying 
writing,  but  allied  with  considerable  will  and  obstinacy  with 
generous  instincts,  and  quick  temper. 


Kindness,  or  Kindliness,  is  observable  in  rounded  letters 
We  may  find  it  associated  with  very  tender  writing,  that  is 
s oping  writing,  and  also  in  the  more  upright  hand.  Good- 
ness and  generosity  will  be  found  allied  with  kindness  of 
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heart.  The  letters  generally  are  of  almost  equal  height,  and 
their  roundedness  tell  us  of  the  kirfdly  good-tempered  hand 
and  being.  The  kindness  may  arise  from  an  easy-going 
temperament  which  is  a passive  kindliness  ; but  your  more 
active  philanthropist  will  have  the  marks  of  energy  in  his 
writing,  with  all  his  benevolence.  Compare  Benevolence, 
Goodness  and  Generosity,  and  form  a conclusion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I.— Of  Laziness,  Logic,  Lucidity,  Love,  and  Loyalty. 


E must  pass  on  in  this  Chapter  to  some  other  charac- 
teiistics,  keeping  in  mind  our  general  alphabetical 
arrangement.  The  first  we  shall  consider  in  this  part  is 
Laziness. 

Laziness  is  a compound  of  indolence,  idleness  and  in- 
decision, and  so  we  must  turn  to  these  failings  to  arrive  at  our 
conclusion.  Laziness  is  a want  of  energy,  so  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  any  of  the  signs  of  energy  in  a lazy  person. 
Energy  is  distinguished  by  a firm,  often  an  ascendant  style. 
A rapidity  of  action  in  the  quick  forcible  bars  to  the  small  t's. 
There  is  angularity  and  movement  in  the  energetic  writing. 

Novv  ln  tIie  lazy  hand  there  is  none  of  this  energy.  There 
is  a sensuousness  in  it,  a carelessness,  a difference  in  the  sizes 
of  letters  and  a softness  in  the  rounded,  rather  large  and 
somewhat  upright  writing.  There  are  no  signs  of  hurry,  but 
languid  short  terminals  with  no  signs  of  active  imagination  or 


Logic  is  shown  by  the  connected  letters  and  words.  We 
lave,  when  treating  of  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas,  already 
demonstrated  the  logical  mind.  The  reason  and  the  intelli- 
gence are  developed,  and  when  the  writing  is  clear  and  yet 
wi  i words  and  letters  connected,  we  find  Lucidity  of  mind 

as  well  as  Logic.  Good  speakers  generally  write  hands  in 
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which  the  logical  faculty  of  deduction  and  criticism  are 


united  with  some  imagination.  In  statesmen  we  frequent  y 
find  these  types  united  with  finesse  and  subtlety  ; and  the 
irregular  forms  of  letters,  a serpentine  wavy  mood,  which  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  tortuous  mind.  ^ 

Lucidity  of  Mind,  i.e.,  clearness  of  ideas,  is  shown  m the 
clear  straightforward  handwriting-a  frank  undisguised  hand, 
with  the  letters  sometimes  united,  but  also,  although  less 
frequently,  separated  as  by  the  critical  faculty.  . 

LOVE  is  affection,  and  as  we  have  already  dealt  with  the 
latter  trait  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  indicate  the 
symptoms  of  Love,  or  rather  the  power  of  loving,  in  mankind. 
The  sloping  writing  is  tenderness,  but  if  we  have  the  long 
loops  and  tenderness  with  egotism,  we  wonder  at  the  contrast 
Yet  the  union  is  not  uncommon;  it  indicates  the  lovina 
nature  which,  nevertheless,  is  exigent,  and  wants  all  arrange- 
ments made  for  her  first.  . 

I ove  Is  strong  or  weak,  sentimental,  romantic,  strong  I 

sensual  The  cold-hearted,  those  who  often  cause  love  or 
admiration  in  others,  and  who  rather  lean  towards  the  oppo- 
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site  sex,  have  generally  upright  hands,  more  or  less  energetic, 
with  somewhat  indolent  and  economical  terminations  to 
words.  The  thick,  rounded,  semi-selfishness  of  this  writing, 
with  the  will  more  or  less  developed,  is  not  a constant  hand. 
The  love  will  be  strong,  even  yielding,  but  temporary, 
passionate,  but  not  reciprocal  for  long.  You  may  see  the 
finesse  in  the  letters,  and  the  love  of  ease  in  the  softness  and 
thickness  of  the  writing.  There  is  a short  decided  way  of 
crossing  the  t's  which  is  particularly  dangerous ! If  the 
writing  be  not  so  easy  going,  not  so  thick,  we  shall  have  an 
affection  which,  if  aroused,  will  brave  all  things  to  gain  its 
ends,  a dangerous,  because  passionate,  love  hidden  beneath  a 
calm,  a self-contained  exterior,  the  hidden  fire  beneath  the 
cold  lava,  but  which  will  some  day  break  out  and  overwhelm 
us. 

For  other  indications  of  love,  see  Affection,  Tender- 
ness, Sensitiveness. 

Loyalty  may  be  mentioned  here  for  it  possesses  indica- 
tions of  tenderness  and  generosity.  With  these  characteristics 
we  have  truthfulness  and  unselfishness  in  sloping  writing. 
Such  people  are  true  and  loyal  in  love  and  friendship,  as 
subjects  or  dependents.  Energetic  loyalty  will  be  indicated 
by  ardour  and  a slightly  ascending  writing  with  all  its  round- 
ness and  gentleness  and  firmness.  For  Lucidity  of  Ideas,  see 
under  Logic. 

II.— Of  Magnificence,  Mathematics,  Melancholy, 

Modesty,  Etc. 

Magnificence,  or  Grandeur,  is  indicated  by  the  size  of 
the  writing.  People  who  like  grandeur  or,  at  any  rate,  who 
ivould  have  everything  grand  about  them  if  they  could, 
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generally  write  large  wide  hands.  The  letters  have  a 
“ magistral  ” look,  and  the  lines  are  well  apart.  If  the  writer 
has  a very  excellent  opinion  of  himself,  he  will  betray  his 
tendencies  by  the  spaces  between  the  down  strokes  of  the 
letters  M,  H,  etc.  The  width  he  leaves  between  these  lines 
will  enable  us  to  gauge  the  extent  of  his  self-appreciation. 
There  are,  naturally,  modifications  of  these  indications. 
There  may  be  meanness  allied  with  display,  and  the  taste  for 
grandeur  may  be,  in  practice,  modified  by  avarice  or  neces- 
sary economy.  An  impecunious  peer  may  have  all  the 
natural  tastes  of  his  progenitors  who  may,  nevertheless,  have 
left  him  badly  off,  and  enforced  economy  may  be,  therefore, 
visible  in  the  writing ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  the  actual  cha- 
racteristic, the  soul,  which  is  displayed,  unless  habit  has  be- 
come second  nature.  Thus  we  often  see  how  handwriting 
alters,  as  cares  and  responsibilities  change  the  once  free, 
generous,  large  hand  into  the  more  constrained,  and  ap- 
parently, more  economical  and  closei  fist. 

A Mathematical  and  scientific  person  will  write  a careful 
hand,  the  lines  will  be  straight  in  line,  rather  small  penman- 
ship, with  critical  tendencies-the  tendency  of  the  searcher 
and’ the  analyst.  You  will  not  find  any  sentimental  long 
‘‘tails”  of  letters  in  your  scientific  man,  but  you  will  perceive 
deductive  judgment  in  the  sequence  of  the  letters,  as  in  the 
annexed  signature  of  Cuvier.  Here  is  the  angular  writing  of 
penetration,  simplicity,  connected  ideas  ; but  unfortunately  a 
flourish  of  some  pretension  connects  the  terminal  of  the  name, 
with  some  rather  commonplace  taste.  But  there  is  ambition  mi 
the  flourish,  which  we  presume  was  satisfied  when  the  natura- 
list was  made  a baron  and  his  pretensions  recognised.  . There 
is  considerable  movement  in  the  signature,  more  than  is  often 
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seen  in  a strictly  scientific  writer ; but  then  Cuvier  did  not 
deal  in  “ dry  ” figures  ; he 
studied  natural  science,  and 
possessed  imagination. 

That  mathematical  and 
scientific  geniuses  write  in  the 
particular  manner  claimed  for 
them  by  Graphology  is  evident 
from  the  dictum  of  a writer 
who  denies  in  a great  measure  the  possibility  of  deducing 
character  from  handwriting.  The  writer  says,  “The  accuracy 
and  precision  of  the  scholar  ...  do  constantly  betray 
themselves  in  a type  of  handwriting  so  distinct  and  recognis- 
able as  to  have  earned  the  title  of  scholarly.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  true  mathemati- 
cians write  clear  hands,  and  that  no  scientific  man  shows 
tenderness  in  his  writing.  Many  mathematicians  are  very 
caieless,  indeed,  so  perfectly  absorbed  and  wrapped  up  in 
calculations,  that  they  “slur”  over  their  writing  in  a very 
absent  manner.  These  are  the  untidy  ones  who  are  careless 
of  appearances,  their  imagination  carries  them  away,  and  a 
rapid  writing,  a more  or  less  indistinguishable  hand,  is  the 
result.  But  with  scientific  men  we  find  the  angular  penetra- 
tive character.  Witness  the  signatures  below,  of  Professor 
Huxley  and  Owen.  We  have  an  autograph  by  us  of  Sir 
James  Paget,  which  shows  much  tenderness  and  imagination, 
with  both  critical  and  deductive  faculties,  considerable 
originality,  neatness  and  order.  There  is  vivacity  and 
energy  in  Professor  Huxley’s  autograph,  with  deductive, 
logical  and  critical  acumen,  great  firmness  and  clearness  of 
mind,  and  some  eccentricity  in  the  capital  letter.  Here, 
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again,  is  the  movement  and  “go”  observable  in  the  writing 
of  those  who  study  natural  sciences.  But  there  is  no  flourish 
and  love  of  admiration  displayed  in  the  signature.  Professor 
Owen’s  signature  is  particularly  indicative  of  connected  ideas 
and  lucidity  of  mind,  tact,  and  imagination. 


MELANCHOLY — that  is,  the  tendency  to  melancholy  and 
what  some  call  Fatalism — is  exemplified  in  the  continued 
downward  direction  of  the  writing.  Ill-health,  as  already 
explained,  will  often  account  for  the  falling  direction  of  the 
writing,  but  some  people  possessed  of  great  energy  will  com- 
bat this  tendency  successfully.  Many  French  and  even 
German  writers  on  Graphology,  declare  that  a downwaid 
tendency  of  the  writing  indicates  a violent  death.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  disappointments  and  ill-success  (even  in 
cases  of  persons  who  have  attained  to  the  summit  of  their 
ambition  and  fallen),  are  apparent  in  the  descending  tendency 
of  writing.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  cases  of 
both  the  Emperors  Napoleon  the  First  and  Third,  in  the 
name.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writing  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  signature,  shortly  before  her  execution,  is 
appended. 
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As  to  the  theory  of  German  writers  that  a continuous 
downward  tendency  argues  a violent  death,  a tragic  end  to 
life,  we  can  only  say  that  it  has  lately  received  confirmation 
by  the  death  of  the  late  unhappy  Rudolf  of  Austria.  Here  is 
his  autograph,  written  some  time  before  any  one  suspected 
that  his  life  would  be  so  suddenly  cut  short  in  such  a terribly 
tragic  way.  I have  had  permission  to  use  this  signature,  and 
any  student  of  this  work  will  at  once  perceive  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  unfortunate  Prince.  The  rather  thick, 
sensual  writing,  is  very  significant,  but  finesse  and  imagina- 
tion with  the  artistic  taste  in  the  capital  R are  equally 
positive.  What  strikes  one  most  is  the  falling  signature  and 
the  forecast  of  trouble  which  it  indicates. 


The  accompanying  autograph  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  not 
her  last  signature.  This  was  written  some  time  before  her 
spirit  was  thoroughly  broken.  In  this  we  see  the  energetic 
will,  striving  against  misfortune  and  yet  unable  finally  to 
conquer  it.  This  shows  the  struggle  with  Fate.  The  other 
autograph  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  is  of  later  date  and  much 
more  sloping.  Unfortunately,  I have  not  got  a copy  of  it, 
but  the  fact  remains.  There  is  in  it  not  even  a sign  of 
struggle.  She  is  quite  worn  out  *nd  dispirited,  the  whole 
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signature  falls  as  greatly  as  the  ette  in  the  final  word  of  the 
signature  annexed. 

The  French  theory  of  "Fate”  is  again  singularly  brought 
out  in  the  case  of  a person  of  melancholy  temperament  who 
was  of  a very  dreamy  mood,  and  who  finished  his  career  by 
committing  suicide.  This  is  a bona  fide  instance  , the  will  is 
curiously  accentuated  in  some  words,  but  the  tendency  to  a 
violent  and  tragic  end  is  equally  decided  in  the  falling 

letters. 
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So  much  for  Melancholy  and  Fatality. 

MlNUTlAS,  a love  of  detail,  can  be  seen  in  small  tegular 
handwriting,  of  a rather  upright  character  ; the  stops,  and 
dots  and  dashes,  will  all  be  carefully  inserted  m their  proper 
places.  Some  people  may  call  this  a “ finnicking"  hand,  an 
economical  hand.  Probably  it  is  economical,  because  people 
who  enter  in  detail  are  generally  careful  of  the  pence.  W e 
often  find  compilers  in  literature  writing  this  careful  hand, 
and  when  we  do  we  may  depend  on  the  individual  to  do  Ins 
work  neatly  and  well.  The  signs  of  imagination  will  be 
absent,  as  a rule,  but  occasionally  we  find  the  same  writer 
indulging  in  less  detailed  penmanship  when  writing  a private 
note  ° His  press-hand  is  decidedly  distinct  from  h.s  private 
calieraphy.  This  only  shows  that  his  work  is  carefully  done, 
and*3 that  he  is  plodding  along  in  his  compilation  not  giving 
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reion  to  his  imagination.  The  usual  signs  of  carefulness  will 


be  found  in  the  case  of  a lover  of  detail. 
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The  type  of  MODESTY  is  to  be  found  in  the  sizes  of  the 
capital  letters  relative  to  the  smaller  ones.  Speaking  of 
individual  letters,  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we  refen ed 
to  this  trait.  Those  who  make  the  capitals  about  “half  as 
hio-h  again  ” as  the  smaller  letters,  we  may  decide  that  the 
writer  is  of  a retiring  and  modest  nature.  At  the  same  time 
the  upstrokes  of  the  capital  M should  be  of  the  same  eleva- 
tion or  nearly  so.  This  equality  argues  an  absence  of  Pride 
and  consequently  the  presence  of  Modesty  and  self-effacement, 
particularly  if  the  strokes  be  close  together. 

Musically  inclined  people,  and  Musicians,  show  signs 
of  Imagination,  Tenderness  and  Sensitiveness,  sometimes 
Sensuousness.  Nor  is  this  unnatural.  Music  is  the  language 
of  the  soul,  and  likely  to  stir  the  feelings  and  imagination 
deeply.  We  also  find  originality  in  musicians,  so  we  may  be 
on  the  look  out  for  quaintness  of  capitals,  eccentric  letters 
also  at  times,  but  generally  tenderness  and  gracefulness  are 
most  evident.  We  can  give  a few  illustrations  of  different 
composers. 


In  composers  and  actors  and  actresses  we  nearly  always 
find  a little  flourish  after  the  signature.  This  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  composer  or  actor  has  a desire  for  praise 
and  appreciation  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  only 
natural.  We  have  frequently  remarked  the  same  trait  in 
literary  men  who  write  books  and  novels,  not  journalists 
simply. 
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Here  are  the  signatures  of  two  musicians,  Gretry  and 
Boieldieu.  The  latter  autograph  is  taken  from  the  last  letter 
ever  written  by  the  author  of  “ Dame  Blanche,  another  in- 
stance of  the  failing  writing.  There  is  much  tenderness  in 
the  sloping  hand,  and  still  more  tenderness  in  the  “ tender 
kisses,”  which  close  the  letter.  There  is  clearness  in  the 
spaced  words  and  lines,  imagination  in  the  terminal  e of  u,  in 
the  ascending  bar  of  the  t,  and  in  the  capital  initial  of  his 
name.  The  flourish  is  also  present 


The  autograph  of  Gretry  shows  will  and  perseverance. 
The  writing  is  inclined  and  the  G imaginative. 


The  autograph  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  distinguished  for 
gracefulness,  tenderness,  and  a certain  sensuousness,  w.th 
considerable  originality  in  the  A.  Here,  again,  is  the  flourish 
There  is  much  energy  in  this  signature,  connected  ideas,  an 

taste. 
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Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  which  is  the  next  musical 


name  on  our  list,  is  very  refined.  His  writing  is  said  to  have 
a resemblance  to  Mendelssohn’s. 

There  is  no  flourish,  however,  but 
great  talent  and  imagination. 

Gonoud’s  signature  is  clear  and 
original,  with  an  imaginative  tail  to  a clever  d. 


III.  Of  Nobility,  Neatness,  Obstinacy,  and  Order. 

Nobility  of  character  and  a certain  grandeur  will  be 
found  in  the  large  and  “magnificent”  writing  already 
alluded  to.  Noblesse  oblige  is  a well-known  proverb,  and  fre- 
quently we  see  the  nobility — the  aristocracy — writing  fine 
bold  hands,  clear  honest  rather  magnified  penmanship,  but 
certainly  indicating  the  noble  traits  of  human  nature.  There 
is  a simplicity  and  clearness  in  this  noble  writing  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  hand  of  the  late  General  Gordon,  in 
that  of  the  statesman  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord  Palmerston 
wrote  a clear  but  diplomatic  hand,  while  the  signature  of 
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the  “ great  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  so 
well  known,  will  again  illustrate  our 
points. 

NEATNESS  we  have  already  referred 
to  under  Minutice,  and  no  special 
description  is  required.  We  can  all 
recognise  a neat  writing  in  its  careful 
appearance,  its  tidiness,  and  regu- 
larity. 

Passing  on  from  these  obvious  cha- 
racteristics, we  come  in  our  alphabetical 
order  to  OBSTINACY,  which  has  almost 
as  many  degrees  as  Will  (q.v).  Of  j 
course,  the  first  thing  to  look  for  is  the 
indication  of  Firmness,  and  the  decision 
in  the  writing  ; the  crossing  of  the  /’s 
particularly  being  characteristic,  and 
often  a heavy  writing,  and  generally  ] 
rather  upright.  Sometimes  we  find  a 
hopelessly  dull  determination  in  writing, 
iron-like  rigid  lines,  but  your  ordinary 
obstinancy  is  shown  in  the  thick  bars 
to  the  t' s,  as  in  the  words  annexed, 
which  is  a thoroughly  obstinate  type. 
And  see,  also,  Despotivity,  already 
explained. 

The  next  is  an  English  specimen 
just  as  obstinate.  Perhaps  the  hand 
may  have  altered  since  the  lady  sent 
me  the  letter  from  which  the  line  is 

taken — 
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There  is  also  a fine  amount  of  obstinate  determination  in 
the  signature  of  Doctor  Livingstone.  Here  we  have  tremen- 
dous power  and  dogged  resolution.  Readers  who  have 
followed  the  indications  of  Graphology  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  reading  the  characteristics  of  the  celebrated  traveller — 


I 

I When  the  t is  crossed  in  an  upward  direction,  not  in  the 
tenacious  manner  shown  above,  we  will  find  the  writer  is 
rather  irritable  in  his  obstinacy.  The  bar  is  more  inclined  to 
fly  away  at  times,  and  intellectual  energy  may  then  be  predi- 
cated. When  the  cross  of  the  t is  crushed  down  on  other 
letters,  we  find  a most  dogged  obstinacy  and  autocratic  will. 
(See  also  under  Will,  and  Perseverance.) 

Order  and  Orderliness,  like  Neatness,  can  be  seen 
at  a glance.  We  have  even  writing,  all  the  stops  rounded 
nicely,  and  the  t’s  crossed  carefully.  We  shall  find  the  lines 
even,  the  margin  well  marked,  and  general  signs  of  care  ; no 
negligence. 

Originality  is  another  easily  detected  trait.  We  find 
eccentric  capitals,  a peculiarity  of  form,  and  signs  of  imagina- 
tion. Very  often  a queer  flourish,  or  an  abnormal  terminal 
letter,  will  indicate  originality.  The  autograph  of  General 
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Cavaignac  gives  us  clear  evidence  of  originality  and  strong 
will. 


The  signatures  of  Richard  Wagner,  Emile  Zola,  Lord 
Tennyson,  Professor  Ruskin,  and  many  other  celebrities  show 
considerable  originality,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances  if  space  permitted. 

IV. Of  Parsimony,  Prodigality,  Pride,  Persever- 

ance, Reserve,  Etc. 

Parsimony  is  a vice  which  may  be  deemed  economy  in 
excess,  and  we  must  look  for  the  signs  of  avarice  in  our 
investigations  for  Parsimony.  As  when  considering  the  signs 
of  economy  and  avarice  we  gave  certain  specimens  of  hand- 
writing, it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  more.  We  know  the 
close-fisted  avaricious  penurious  style  which  objects  to  any 
expenditure  of  paper  and  ink  beyond  that  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  writings.  “ Close-fisted  ” has  its  application  to 

penmanship  as  well  as  to  the  hand  itself. 

Penetration  is  a gift  which  will  be  found  if  some  cate 
be  bestowed  on  the  caligraphy.  It  is  not  a virtue  worn 
upon  the  sleeve.  Of  course  it  can  easily  be  detected  m the 
face,  but  in  the  writing  it  is  not  so  easily  found,  though  the 
united  letters  and  words  will  put  us  quickly  on  the  tiac  . 
The  salient  type  of  penetration  is  angularity,  not  only  in  the 
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small  letters,  but  in  the  capitals,  in  which  the  angular  forms 
take  the  places  of  the  rounded  curves.  The  separation  of 
letters  added  to  this  angularity,  will  give  us  great  penetration 
and  observation.  Something  of  this  may  be  perceived  in  the 
autograph  of  Professor  Huxley,  who  writes  in  a rather  angular 
style.  When  writing  of  the  critical  faculty,  we  also  gave 
some  specimens,  and  penetration  will  generally  be  found  to 
accompany  the  separated  style.  See  the  signature  of  Th. 
Gautier,  page  45  (ante.). 

Perseverance  has  well  been  termed  “an  active  Patience.” 
Patience  and  Perseverance  are  virtues  which  we  should  all 
like  to  possess.  Patience  is  calm  in  its  straight  lines  and 
general  evenness  of  writing.  We  can  all  understand  that 
a calm  and  patient  person  will  write  a hand  in  which  no 
signs  of  irritability  will  be  observable.  In  a persevering 
handwriting  there  will  be  more  energy  and  rather  long  bars 
to  the  t s — a firm  and  decided  caligraphy,  withal.  There 
may,  in  a patient  hand,  be  signs  of  Imagination,  Tenderness, 
Benevolence,  and  so  on  • in  fact,  the  two  latter  characteristics 
are  generally  existent  in  the  patient  mind,  but  we  shall  not 
find  any  tokens  of  anger  or  impulsive  action,  no  fly-away 
bars,  and  so  on.  The  evidences  of  will  and  determination  are 
not  too  great,  but  decided  ; not  thick  and  heavy,  but  gently 
firm,  and  the  lines  of  the  writing  straight,  sometimes  of  a 
slightly  upward  tendency. 

Perseverance,  as  already  remarked,  is  energetic,  more 
angular,  with  long  decided  bars  to  t' s,  showing  will,  and  end- 
ing often  in  a thicker  line  than  the  bar  began  with.  Some 
writers  say  that  the  cross-bar  ends  in  a decided  “hook”  or 
throw-back  of  the  stroke,  but  this  I have  not  particularly 
noticed.  The  determination  of  the  long  cross-bar,  often  thicker 
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at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning,  is  a decided  characteristic 
of  Perseverance.  The  autograph  of  Marshall  Pehssier  ap- 
pended shows  this  tenacity,  energy,  and  perseverance. 
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POETIC  FEELING  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  clear 
artistic  capitals  something  like  printed  letters,  and  also  in  the 
imaginative  and  lengthy  upstrokes  and  downstrokes  of  cer- 
tain letters,  /i’s,  d’s,  /s,  g’s,  etc.  There  are,  of  course  poets 
and  poets.  Some  of  a sensuous,  some  of  a more  ethereal 
nature.  Some  therefore  write  more  heavily  than  others,  thus 


indicating  a more  voluptuous  temperament,  and  a lore 
ease  in  life.  Some  write  tender  sloping  hands  of  the  sent 

mental  and  romantic  order-some  more  upnght,  mdtcaUng 

a better  business  habit  and  a certain  care  for  No.  ( ^ 
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selves),  with  all  their  poetic  feeling  and  execution.  Imagina- 
tive capitals  are  general.  Sometimes  the  writing  ascends; 
here  is  impulse,  and  even  enthusiasm  ; if  the  handwriting  fall, 
we  may  expect  a rather  melancholy  tendency  of  composition. 

The  sensitive  poet  will  slope  his  writing — Lamartine  wrote 
thus — 


Look  at  the  signature  of  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
gracefulness,  tenderness,  and 
enthusiasm,  caution,  care,  and 
artistic  taste,  as  well  as  real 
poetic  feeling. 


Here  is 


Longfellows  autograph  is  decidedly  disappointing.  It  is 
upright,  by  no  means  so  tender  and  sentimental,  nor  so  im- 
pulse as  one  would  expect.  There  is  a want  of  spontaneity 
about  it,  as  if  it  were  almost  a task  to  “turn  out”  poetry,  as 
if  his  work  were  a labour— even  if  a labour  of  love. 


It  is  imaginative  and  artistic,  careful,  clear,  but  without  the 
tenderness  of  “Owen  Meredith,”  and  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Those  who  knew  Longfellow  intimately,  may  be 
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able  to  throw  some 
tainly  an  adaptation 


light  on  his  caligrapliy.  There  is  cer- 
to  different  styles  in  his  writing,  as  there 
is  in  Mr.  F.  Locker’s  hand,  with  a 
love  of  physical  ease,  as  if,  indeed,  it 
were  very  pleasant  “ to  lie  amid 
some  sylvan  scene,”  when  “ woods 
are  green,  and  winds  are  soft  and 
low ! ” 


An  autograph  of  Victor  Hugo  has  already  been  given  (page 
72),  from  it  the  great  imaginative  powers  of  the  poet  can 

be  judged. 

Pride  is  a vice  which  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  hand- 
writing, but  a distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  arro- 
gant pride,  and  what  is  termed  “proper  pride,”  which  is  only 
self-respect.  This  latter  is  observable  in  nearly  all  writing ; 
in  every  gentlemanly  or  ladylike  hand,  as  a matter  of  com  sc  , 
and  is  perceptible  in  the  M’s  and  N’s.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
letter  M,  whether  it  be  formed  of  two  or  three  strokes,  will 
be  higher  than  the  succeeding  one.  This  indicates  a “ proper 
pride,”  a self-respect,  and  perhaps  self-esteem ! 

The  haughty  domineering  pride  will  be  discoverable  in  the 
arrogant  and  pretentious  caligrapliy,  in  which  large  and 
small  letters  are,  to  use  an  “ Irishism,”  all  of  the  same  size,  i 
or  perhaps  it  should  be  said  in  which  the  small  letters  assume  | 
almost  capital  proportions,  and  the  large  letters  are  increased  | 
in  size.  Frequently  we  shall  find  in  these  efforts  of  penman- 
ship a tendency  to  selfishness  and  self-appreciation— egotism, ; 
in  fact.  Then,  naturally,  a haughty  disdain  for  our  fellow- 1 
creatures  will  be  assumed,  as  any  one  with  a very  high! 
opinion  of  himself  is  apt  to  despise  others. . This  is  the  worst! 
kind  of  pride— a contemptuous  and  disdainful  pride.  Vciyl 
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clever  people  may  exhibit  this  trait  equally  with  the  com- 
paratively unintellectual,  and  the  very  curling  small  d will 
betray  it. 

Prodigality  has  been  touched  upon  in  our  remarks  con- 
cerning extravagance,  and  the  application  of  the  test  indicated 
in  a former  chapter  will  suffice  for  a kindred  weakness.  A 
wastefulness  or  unnecessary  expenditure  of  ink  and  paper, 
and  a large  pretentious  style  of  writing,  flowing  and  extended 
letters,  want  of  punctuation  and  orderliness,  will  give  us  the 
required  clue.  Other  indications  will  appear,  of  course,  and 
may  greatly  modify  the  actual  verdict  as  regards  Prodigality, 
per  se.  For  instance  : 

We  may,  and  frequently  do,  find  care  and  caution  dis- 
played, even  a selfish  tendency  may  be  shown.  If  so,  we 
must  apply  the  antidote,  and  argue  out  the  disposition, 
whether  a prudent  expenditure  is  there— that  is,  an  extrava- 
gance which  will  not  “ outrun  the  constable,”  and  a selfish 
personal  prodigality,  a spending  of  one’s  means,  chiefly  for 
one’s  own  enjoyment.  In  the  first  instance  we  may  decide 
on  Generosity  rather  than  Prodigality,  and  in  the  second  the 
inference  is  obvious — a selfish  spendthrift. 

In  all  cases  the  student  must  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
writing,  and  weigh  the  various  indications  against  each  other. 
This  you  may  declare  is  absurd  ; but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  human  nature  is  made  up  of  contradictions,  the  necessity 
for  a close  analysis  will  be  acknowledged.  There  are  decrees 
in  all  attributes,  and  saving  clauses  in  every  disposition.  If 
we  are  aware  of  our  weakness  we  can  check  it.  We  may 
have  something  more  to  say  about  contrasts  and  contradic- 
tions by-and-by,  if  space  permit. 

Quickness  of  thought  may  be  referred  to  Impulse  and 
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Imagination,  with  the  signs  of  Penetration ; there  is  an 
energy  in  the  writing  and  the  traces  of  Versatility  ( q.v .). 

Quarrelsome  people  write  irregular  and  rather  angular 
hands,  with  flying  up  corner  to  the  £’s. 

Refinement  is  ascertained  in  penmanship  by  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  capital  letters,  and  a delicate  clearness  and 
distinctness  in  the  writing.  We  shall  also  find  the  signs  of 
tenderness  developed,  with  a general  neatness  in  the  arrange- 
ment—no  coarseness  nor  thickness,  and  not  too  much 
imagination.  Any  one  can  judge  of  elegance  and  grace  of 
penmanship  ; and  in  these  indications  lie  the  foundation  of 
the  refinement  we  should  expect  in  the  writer ; the  calm  neat- 
ness is  very  characteristic. 

Reserve  in  handwriting  is  discoverable  by  the  closing  of 
the  tf’s,  ci  s,  the  lower  parts  of  the  cT s,  etc.  No  one  of  a self- 
contained  and  “ungushing”  disposition  ever  keeps  the  loops 
open.  There  are  degrees  in  this  trait  also.  We  find  some 
tf’s  closed,  perhaps  some  open,  some  a's  unclosed,  and  so  on. 
This  would  indicate  a chatty  pleasant  nature,  a conversational 
person,  but  one  who  would  not  wear  his  or  her  heart  upon  the 
sleeve,  nor  be  really  confidential  unless  sympathy  were  sought 
for  consolation’s  sake  and  for  self-gratification  ; this,  in  pai- 
ticular,  if  the  writing  be  rather  upright. 


CHAPTER  V. 


On  Selfishness  and  Sensitiveness,  Sensuousness, 
Sensuality,  Simplicity,  Sincerity,  and  other 
Characteristics,  Alphabetically  Considered. 

THE  great  god  Self  is  the  leading  motive  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter.  From  the  SELFISHNESS,  pure 
and  simple,  through  the  various  stages  of  Self-appreciation 
and  Self-devotion,  we  must  pass  to  other  traits.  Some  have 
been  referred  to  in  preceding  pages,  but  we  will  treat  them 
all  as  briefly  as  possible,  consistently  with  clearness. 

“Am  I selfish?”  is  a question  which  many  people  have 
put  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  and  which,  I daresay,  many 
of  my  readers  have  put  to  themselves.  They  can  find  out  by 
a glance  at  their  unstudied  writing.  Does  it  stand  upright  ? 
and  do  the  capitals,  such  as  C,  M,  N,  E,  and  other  letters 
curve  back  inwardly  ? The  upright  hand  is  written  by  people 
who  look  after  themselves  first,  who  may  be  affectionate,  even 
capable  of  strong  passion  in  love,  who  will  show  their  affec- 
tion, too,  and  be  very  greatly  epris  with  the  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  enchain  them  ; but  only  so  long  as  they  are 
amused  and  interested.  This  class  of  upright  writing  is 
generally  heavy  and  sensuous,  showing  a fondness  for  mun- 
dane amusements.  Beware,  trust  her  not,  or  him  not,  who 
displays  affection  in  such  a hand.  It  will  not  last,  it  will 
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amuse  itself,  it  has  no  tenderness,  it  is  hard,  and  severe  ; and 
crushing  when  the  object  no  longer  pleases. 

Again,  the  writing  may  show  some  refinement,  with  softly- 
rounded  curves,  rather  heavy  strokes,  and  selfish  curves. 
Here,  again,  is  no  true  tenderness  of  soul.  There  is  liking, 
and,  perhaps,  friendship  in  the  person’s  manner,  but  it  will  not 
go  far.  So  long  as  you  are  amusing  and  pleasant,  he  or  she 
will  like  or  love  you,  but  when  you  fail  to  amuse  or  to  contri- 
bute to  his  or  her  amusement,  the  individual  will  cease  to 
care,  and  Selfishness  will  seek  a new  “chum”  in  the  absence 
of  the  former.  Such  people  are  always  ready  with  excellent 
reasons— moral  reasons,  generally— for  relinquishing  their 
friend  or  lover,  either  it  “ isn’t  proper  ” now,  or  they  have 
scruples  concerning  Mrs.  Grundy,  etc.  This  is  mere  hypocrisy 
and  selfishness,  because,  after  a while,  you  will  find  them 
flirting  with,  or  cajoling  another  victim  in  the  same  way 
Unfortunately,  the  female  sex  is  the  one  most  liable  to  these 
vagaries,  though  men  are  by  no  means  free  from  equally  sel- 
fish traits. 

Even  when  the  writing  exhibits  tenderness  (in  the  sloping 
style),  and  when  we  find  the  curves  of  the  capitals  already 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  a compressed,  close,  hand,  selfishness 
will  be  present,  and  the  individual  will  be  exigent,  and  very 
likely  jealous.  If  the  writing  be  thick,  the  passion  of  love 
will  be  accentuated,  and  the  jealousy,  perhaps,  increased. 
Angular  and  upright  writing  and  inward  curves  indicate  a 
cold-hearted  selfishness  which  is  akin  to  cruelty  if  the  will  be 
determined.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  three  specimens  of 
this  writing  before  me  now — two  from  ladies — and  though  I 
cannot  in  fairness  produce  them,  they  are  very  characteristic. 

Self-Sufficiency  is  exhibited  in  curling  d's,  as  in  the 
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specimen  annexed.  This  form  shows  great  self-appreciation 
and  self-sufficiency.  The 
accompanying  specimens  of 
these  flourishing  small  d' s 
give  the  exaggerated  form 
of  this  trait  of  character. 

The  press-hand  of  Madame 
George  Sand  has  a similar 
distinction.  She  wrote  two 
styles,  but  even  her  ordinary  hand  was  not  free  from  a 
certain  self-appreciation  or  vanity.  However,  it  will  not 
suffice  to  pin  our  faith  absolutely  upon  the  more  or  less 
artificial  writing  of  Madame  Dudevant,  who  strove  to  write 
a masculine  hand,  and  assumed  a masculine  character,  even 


in  dress  ; but  her  writing  displays  a singularity  and  a species 
of  vanity,  nevertheless.  The  down  strokes,  like  the  d,  betray 
vanity  and  self-assurance. 

Self-Devotion  is  an  attribute  to  which  we  referred  when 
mentioning  Loyalty.  The  ascending  writing,  with  high 
letters,  which  show  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  an  absence 
of  any  signs  of  selfishness,  give  us  the  signs  of  devotion.  We 
shall  also  find  tenderness  and  sympathy  developed  in  the 
doping  characters. 

Self-Contained  people  close  up  the  letters,  the  loops  of 
the  as,  the  d’s,  g’s,  etc.  The  same  signs  as  in  Reserve  will 
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be  found  in  this  attribute  of  character,  in  a close  and  upright 
writing. 

Scientific  Taste  in  exact  sciences  may  be  opined  from 
the  somewhat  mechanical  and  orderly  writing  when  not  much 
imagination  is  present.  An  imaginative  savant , a man  whose 
brain  works  very  rapidly,  will  not  write  so  neatly.  The  de- 
ductive faculty  will  be  observable.  The  naturalist  will  not 
write  so  quickly  as  the  more  abstract  scientist.  It  is  a very 
difficult  task  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the  absolute 
practice  of  science,  but  the  taste  for  investigation  may  be 
deduced  from  the  qualities  of  penetration,  observation,  and 
intelligence.  There  is  an  exactitude  about  the  writing  of  a 
philosopher,  even  if  his  caligraphy  be  not  altogether  elegant, 
a rigidity  which  tells  of  mathematics. 


C&r'ts 

&(j  rfle. 


Above  are  three  specimens  of  savants'  writing.  Renan, 
Buffon  and  Littre— three  very  celebrated  men  m their  several 
walks  in  literature;  but  mark  the  difference  in  the  writing: 
Renan,  the  Oriental  scholar,  with  his  originality,  his  clearness 
of  mind,  his  penetration,  and  finesse.  There  is  strong  tenacity 
in  the  flourish  to  the  name,  or  rather  in  the  bar  which  des- 
cends from  the  signature,  critical  to  a degree,  and  of  restless 
energy.  Buffon,  the  naturalist,  is  more  tender,  and  still 
persevering;  patient  genius,  intelligent,  neat,  and  orderly. 
M.  Littrd,  of  the  French  Institute,  of  great  critical  power  and 
much  observation,  intuitive,  careful,  prudent,  lucid  in  ns 
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ideas.  All  these  men  were  scientific,  but  each  in  a different 
path;  while  they  had  many  traits  in  common,  they  diverged 
in  character  and  tastes. 

Sensitiveness  is  indicated  by  the  sloping  writing  of 
excessive  tenderness.  Such  people  are 
frequently  “touchy,”  and  apt  to  think 
themselves  slighted  when  there  is  really 
no  reason  for  their  fears.  They  think 
themselves  unappreciated,  and  seek  sym- 
pathy from  their  friends,  particularly  if 
they  are  not  very  strong-willed,  and  are 
romantically  inclined.  The  annexed 
specimen  of  a lady’s  displays  much  sensi- 
tiveness and  tenderness.  There  are  many 
kindly  qualities  in  the  writing,  with  con- 
siderable energy.  The  writer  is  personally 
unknown  to  me. 

Sensuality  and  Sensuousness  are 
traits  of  character  which  are  not  both 
found  in  the  last  specimen.  There  is  a 
great  and  wide  gulf  between  these  cha- 
racteristics. The  former  is  grossness,  the 
latter  a love  of  beauty  in  form,  and  soft 
ways  in  life— pleasant,  but  not  gross  in- 
dulgence. A love  of  nature,  of  music,  of 
lawful  moderate  mundane  enjoyment  and 
ease.  Most  poets  and  artists  display,  as 
well  as  musicians,  the  sensuousness  of 
temperament.  Witness  the  writing  on 
page  93,  the  rounded  curve  of  rather  thick 
down-strokes  (Gounod). 
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Sensuality  is  shown  by  very  heavy  writing,  the  sensual 
gourmet , the  lover  of  good  living,  will  write  more  uprightly 


tastes  are  well  known.  There  is  originality  in  his  signature. 

Of  course,  a firm  will  and  other  indications  of  mind  and 
intellect,  will  alter  the  ideas  of  the  character  ; but  the  taste 
for  amusement  and  ease  will  be  existent  even  if  the  mind  and 
will  hold  it  in  check.  The  tendency  may  be  present,  but  its 
development  may  be  hindered  and  prevented  by  resolution 
and  principle.  So  do  not  put  a person  down  as  sensual  or 
vicious  until  every  indication  of  his  writing  has  been  studied, 
and  all  allowances  made. 

Sincerity,  is  visible  in  the  following  open,  honest,  clear, 
and  truthful  penmanship. 


Simplicity  is  shown  in  an  open  clear  hand,  even,  without 
finesse  or  diplomacy,  frank  and  honest  writing.  There  are  no 
flourishes  nor  any  indication  of  vulgarity  or  ostentation. 


than  the  man  whose  affections 
are  dominant.  Generally,  your 
sensuous  person  writes  a hand 
of  almost  unchanging  thick- 
ness and  strength.  Mirabeau 
wrote  such  a hand,  and  his 
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There  is  often  a boldness  in  the  caligraphy,  a sign  of  bravery, 
one  who  has  nothing  to  fear. 

SFONTANEITY,  quickness  of  ideas,  is  found  in  the  imagina- 
tive hand,  with  rather  flying  crosses  to  the  i's,  and  movement 
in  the  writing,  the  letters  being  perhaps  of  different  heights, 
which  presupposes  a certain  versatility  of  mind  and  rapid 
change  of  thought.  There  are,  perhaps,  also  signs  of  haste 
and  energy. 

“ Spiritualistic  ” people  write  a hand  quite  opposed  to  any 
Sensuality  of  character — a fine  delicate  hand. 

Superiority,  or  the  assumption  of  it,  will  be  seen  in  the 
egotistical  capitals  and  somewhat  pretentious  style  of  the 
writing.  Pride  will  be  seen,  and  some  disdain. 

The  indications  of  STRUGGLE  in  Life  can  be  seen  in  the 
sometimes  rising,  sometimes  falling  penmanship.  Thus,  a 
person  may  commence  with  considerable  energy  and  firm- 
ness, and  then  fall  away  to  rise  again,  perhaps,  in  the  next 
line.  This  indicates  the  warfare  of  Will  against  physical 
weakness,  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  original  force — the 
willing  spirit  and  the  weak  flesh.  Many  readers  no  doubt 
have  seen  such  writing.  Sometimes  it  is  allied  with  Despond- 
ency and  Melancholy,  but  in  all  cases  within  my  experience, 
in  which  the  mounting  and  subsequent  falling  character  is 
evident,  the  struggle  between  mind  and  matter  is  taking 
place.  The  mental  energy  seeks  to  dominate  the  physical 
weakness,  either  temporary  or  confirmed. 

As  explained  under  Melancholy,  the  descending  writing 
indicates  sadness  and  chagrin,  want  of  strength  to  struggle, 
or  want  of  force  of  character. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a specimen  of  such  a handwriting, 
as  any  one  can  recognise  the  symptoms  without  assistance. 
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We  will  give  further  illustrations  in  another  chapter,  only  here 
reminding  our  readers  to  balance  and  weigh  the  various  indh 
cations  before  giving  a decided  opinion. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I have  found  a speci- 
men which  so  exactly  illustrates  the  argument,  that  I annex 
it. 
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This  displays  the  characteristics  I have  attempted  to 
describe  : the  struggle,  the  energy,  and  the  weakness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  Tact,  Tenderness,  Tenacity,  Temper,  and  Thrift, 
Truthfulness,  and  its  Opposites.  Vanity,  Ver- 
satility. Will,  and  Want  of  Will.  Weakness, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

TACT  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  Diplomacy,  but 
is  not  so  greatly  accentuated.  We  have,  I daresay, 
often  noticed  a rather  undulating  form  of  writing,  clear 
enough,  but  not  quite  even,  not  putting  a line  for  two  or 
three  letters,  but  certainly  not  quite  straight.  This  undu- 
lation means  Tact.  If  it  be  very  marked  it  means  Diplomatic 
reserve,  “ throwing  dust  in  one’s  eyes.” 

Under  the  heading  of  finesse,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
volume,  we  have  spoken  of  tact ; it  is  accentuated  and 
developed  in  its  meaning  by  the  will  and  determination,  and 
a going  direct  to  the  object  aimed  at,  without  the  delicacy 
of  tact.  Tact  is  indicated,  then,  by  straight  lines,  and  rather 
unequal  letters,  there  is  no  deceit  and  dissimulation  in  the 
writing,  and  though  some  letters  may  be  indistinct  there  is 
no  intention  to  deceive. 

Temper,  by  which  we  mean  quick  temper,  is  shown  in  the 
angular  letters  and  in  the  hasty  flying  bars  to  the  t’s.  We 
have  also  signs  of  Will  and  Obstinacy,  often  an  ascending 
and  a very  firm  writing.  The  “pig-headed”  temper,  with 
obstinacy,  is  shown  by  the  thick  crossed  t' s,  and  often  the 
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return  stroke  to  the  cross-bar.  (See  Anger.)  Good  temper 
is  indicated  by  the  evenness  of  the  caligraphy  and  the 
gentleness  of  the  writing  with  considerable  self-control  • ' 
modified  will  power.  We  often  find  energy  associated  with 
quick  temper  and  hasty,  angular,  writing. 

Tenacity,  like  Determination,  Firmness,  and  many  such 
characteristics,  is  allied  with  Will,  to  which  we  will  come  in 
due  course.  The  long  stroke  to  the  small  /,  a somewhat 
thick  bar,  will  give  us  Tenacity,  something  after  the  manner 
of  Perseverance,  although  more  determined,  more  firm,  more 
angular,  indicating  greater  force  if  not  so  much  passive  en- 
durance. A dogged  tenacity. 

Tenderness  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned  that 
scarcely  any  further  description  is  needed.  The  tender  soul 
is  affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  generally  sensitive.  To  find 
Tenderness  we  must  look  for  these  signs  in  the  sloping  writ- 
ing and  kindly  curves.  The  long  strokes  are  indicative  of 
imagination,  so  in  the  specimen  annexed  we  find  all  tender 
womanly  attributes,  sensitiveness  strongly  accentuated,  in- 
deed, but  kindly  sympathy,  imagination  and  generosity. 


Thrift  is  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  economy.  The 
words  stop  short,  and  no  more  expenditure  of  ink  than  is 
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necessary  is  evident.  The  writing  annexed  gives  us  a very 
good  idea  of  thrift.  There  is  no  meanness  in  it,  but  decided 
economy,  thrift,  carefulness  and  self- 
restraint.  Sometimes  we  find  the  final 
strokes  of  letters  are  angular  instead 
of  rounded  upwards.  This  is  another 
indication  of  thrift — for  generosity  in- 
dulges in  rounded  ascending  finals  and 
curling  tails  to  fis  and  y’s — tails  which, 
instead  of  turning  to  the  left  and  then 
upward,  turn  to  the  right  upward  ; not 
crossing  the  down  stroke,  but  running 
to  the  right  of  the  y,  and  curving 
gracefully.  This  writing  is  decidedly 
thrifty. 

Truthfulness.  We  now  come  to 
a very  important  characteristic  which 
will  be  almost  self-evident.  Truth  has 
no  fear,  no  wish  to  conceal  anything; 
and,  consequently,  the  perfectly  truth- 
ful candid  person  who  is  even  free  from 
finesse , writes  a perfectly  clear  open 
hand.  Compare  Candour,  in  previous 
portions  of  the  book.  The  letters  are 
nearly  always  of  the  same  size,  even 
lines,  and  frequently  the  loops  of  the 
a’s,  g’s,  etc.,  are  open.  This  is  almost 
gushing  Candour,  and  simple  Truthful- 
ness ; such  a person  will  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  if  there  is  little  will-power,  may  make  damaging 
confessions. 
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Untruthfulness  in  all  its  stages  may  be  gauged  readily 
enough  after  a little  practice.  Being  aware  of  the  signs  of 
Truth,  we  have  only  to  find  them  absent,  and  discover  a j 
tendency  to  Falsehood,  Inaccuracy,  Exaggeration  and  Mis- 
representation. We  all  know  that  people  who  possess  much 
imagination  are  never  very  accurate  in  their  desciiptions. 
They  often  embellish  their  narratives,  and  give  a highly- 
coloured  picture,  instead  of  plain  facts.  In  this  case  we  must 
not  look  for  the  sign-type  of  untruth — we  must  not  expect  to 
find  words  formed  into  lines  or  letters  almost  purposely 
hidden,  we  must  look  for  short  spear-like  terminations,  pro- 
bably a rather  tactical,  and  certainly  an  imaginative  hand 
with  high  and  long  loops. 

The  really  untruthful  person — that  is,  one  who  deliberately 
deceives  you,  and  wishes  to  swindle  you  somehow  or  other, 
one  whom  you  ought  not  to  trust— is  he  who  writes  an  indis- 
tinct and  purposely  indistinct  hand.  He  who  runs  letters 
into  a line  with  the  pen  ; who  will  form  four  letters  in  a word 
with  fair  distinctness  and  let  the  remainder  be  represented  by 
a wavy  stroke.  This  is  untrustworthiness.  The  ill,  or  non- 
formed,  letters  give  us  the  wish  to  conceal  something,  the 
irregularity  of  the  letters  give  us  finesse  and  diplomacy. 

Of  course,  the  straightness  of  the  lines  will  bear  a favour- 
able interpretation  if  such  rigidity  and  straightness  exist. 
Some  people  who  write  kindly,  gentle,  good  hands,  display  a 
certain  amount  of  untruthfulness,  or  reverse  of  the  truth, 
rather.  They  keep  back  statements,  and  gloss  over  fau  ts  « 
from  a feeling  of  good  nature,  generally  ; but  these  same  ; 
people  would,  if  questioned  seriously,  boldly  tell  the  trut 
Such  people’s  writing  is  shortened  at  the  terminals,  an  a 
trifle  indistinct  at  the  ends  of  words.  (See  in  THRIFT  above.)  | 
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Precaution  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
truly  imaginative  writer  and  the  untruthful  person.  As 
we  have  explained,  many  imaginative  authors  write  very 
indistinct  hands,  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
thoughts — all  the  letters  are  there,  but  very  quickly  formed, 
not  a mere  line. 

Experience  unfortunately  leads  one  to  the  unpleasant  con- 
clusion that  comparatively  very  few,  if  any,  people  always 
speak  the  exact  truth.  I do  not  mean  that  they  intend  to 
deceive,  but  they  fence  with  truth,  their  imagination  is  aroused, 
and  they  will  describe  an  incident  with  such  vivid  and  im- 
aginary details  that  you  are  really  deceived.  The  effect  is 
just  the  same  as  if  deliberate  falsehoods  were  told.  How 
often  do  we  hear  that  So  and  So’s  remarks  must  be  accepted 
with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.  There  is  a looseness  of 
statement  generally  in  vogue,  misrepresentations  are  pro- 
lific everywhere.  Some  men— even  in  high  places— distort 
facts  for  party  purposes  : some  in  private  life  disguise  and 
represent  in  a totally  different  light  the  circumstances  of  a 
case.  Whether  for  tact’s  sake,  for  diplomacy’s  exigencies, 
for  finesse,  for  wish  to  shield  friends,  for  social  purposes,  for 
business  purposes,  for  sheer  love  of  misrepresentation, 
from  a wish  to  hide  one’s  thought,  for  gain  and  profit  or  to 
cause  loss,  to  excite  sympathy,  or  cause  anger,  “for  fun,”  and 
many  other  reasons,  Untruth  is  almost  universal  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  is  found  in  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
writings  of  all  classes  of  individuals. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  our  list  of  characteristics, 
and  Vanity  claims  some  attention  at  our  hands.  This  little 
human  weakness  is  most  evident  in  flourish  beneath  the 
signature.  A person  may  have  reason  for  his  excellent 
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opinion  of  himself  or  herself,  and  possess  some  justification  of 
his  or  her  vanity.  Oueen  Elizabeth  flouiished  her  signature 
finely — and  no  one  will  deny  her  vanity;  and  self-appreciation 


is  also  found  in  the  back-cur 


The  flourish  is  also  close 


mg  d s. 

The  flourish  may  also  indicate 
great  imagination,  but  in  any 
case  it  suggests  some  vanity. 
The  appended  autograph  of 
Cervantes,  author  of  “ Don 
Quixote,”  shows  great  imagina- 
tion, but  some  vanity.  There 
is  more  “go”  in  it  than  in  the 
merely  vain  flourish.  As  a rule 
much  flourish  may  be  accepted 
as  an  indication  of  egotism  and 
vulgarity. 

There  is  another  kind  of 
flourish  which  rather  argues 
impenetrability , a wish  to  be 
secretive.  This  is  when  the 
signature  is  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  circular  sweeps  of  the 
pen,  as  in  the  case  of  Flandrin 
the  painter.  This  is  egotism 
again,  and  a certain  secretive- 
ness, which  is,  however,  accen- 
tuated in  the  next  autograph, 
where  the  writer  is  so  anxious 
to  be  dissimulative  as  to  be 
also  unintelligible  to  a stranger, 
d reserved. 
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Versatility  is  accentuated  by  the  different  heights  and 
sizes  of  letters  with  rounded  curves  at  the  ends.  There  is 
also  some  inconsistency  in  such  writing,  but  we  shall  find 
also, 

VIVACITY,  which  is  indicated  by  ascending  words,  particu- 
larly by  the  quick  flying  bars  to  the  t' s,  the  open  writing,  and 
energetic  hasty  character  of  the  caligraphy.  We  can  all 
recognise  the  vivacious  person,  and  to  learn  the  signs  procure 
the  writing  of  some  person  who  is  known  by  you  to  be 
vivacious  and  versatile.  The  various  indications  will  then  be 
easily  distinguished. 

VIOLENCE  may  be  referred  to  CRUELTY  and  ANGER. 

Vulgarity  may  be  measured  by  the  forms  of  the  capitals, 
which  indicate — if  ungraceful — a want  of  cultivation  ; and  by 
the  commonplace  vulgar  flourish,  aimless  and  ostentatious.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  be  showy,  and  all  such  display,  whether  it 
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take  the  form  of  “loud”  garments,  profusion  of  jewellery,  and 
so  on,  is  vulgar,  commonplace.  Look  at  the  foregoing  auto- 
graph, and  say  whether  a tyro  at  Graphology  would  not 
pronounce  it  “ swagger  ” — a vulgar  trait. 

This  person  distinguished  himself  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  There  is  great  want  of  order  and  method,  a capital 
L where  a small  one  should  be.  Violence  and  anger  in  the 
angular  writing,  tenacity  and  obstinacy  and  despotism  in  the 
strongly  barred  t's.  There  are  signs  of  pricks  of  conscience 
in  the  word  fraternity  in  which  some  letters  slope,  some 
are  upright.  The  flourish  is  meaningless,  not  imaginative 
heavy,  vulgar,  and  the  back  curve  of  the  C is  selfish. 
Students  of  history  may  ascertain  for  themselves  whether 
these  indications  come  near  the  truth  ; but  a curious  contrast 
is  seen  in  the  writing  of  Marat,  which  is  gentle  and  kindly 
almost,  not  to  say  sensitive.  This  sensitiveness  prevented 
him  from  witnessing  a post-mortem  examination,  yet  his 
name  is  the  synonym  for  cruelty ! We  may  refer  to  this 
again  when  treating  of  Contradictions. 

Here  are  the  autographs  of  these  lights  of  “ Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,”  and  the  guillotine.  What  despotism 
so  unreasoning  and  cruel  as  the  “ levelling  down  ” dynasty  ? 
Who  so  intolerant  as  the  advocates  of  “Liberty  and  Freedom 
for  all  ” ? Those  who  shriek  loudest  for  “ Equality  ” are 
those  who  want  place  and  power  above  their  fellows.  'Tis 
ever  thus  ! 

But  let  us  return  to  our  autographs.  Here  is  Marat’s 
“ sensitive  ” hand — “ Marat,  the  Friend  of  the  people.” 


WILL. 
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Here  are  simplicity,  force,  imagination,  talent,  a sloping 
hand,  a clear  signature.  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  an  exe- 
cutioner does  not  change  his  nature  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  ! 

We  will  now  pass  from  these  considerations  to  discuss  Will 
in  its  various  phases. 

Will  is  perceptible  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  signs 
and  shades,  from  the  strong,  cruel,  despotic  will  to  the  gentle 
and  almost  timid  protest  which  gives  way  at  the  least  oppo- 
sition. The  strength  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  t,  and  the  deter- 
mined bar  beneath  the  signature  in  writing,  is  equivalent  to 
the  thick  topped  thumb  in  Chiromancy.  This  comparison 
can  easily  be  sustained,  and  had  we  space,  we  could,  and 
perhaps  some  day  we  may,  bring  forward  our  reasons  and 
proofs  in  aid  of  the  argument  that  certain  penmanship  is 
traceable  to  certain  formations  of  hands  ; but  at  present  we 
cannot  enter  into  this  very  interesting  question.  The  Will  is 
waiting  to  be  explained,  and  constrains  us  to  proceed. 

We  can  all  judge  for  ourselves,  and  from  our  own  writing — 
in  fact,  from  our  own  characters — whether  or  not  we  are 
obstinate,  despotic,  arbitrary,  or  yielding.  There  is  little 
need  for  diagrams  here.  We  have  seen  under  some  of  the 
foregoing  characteristics,  DESPOTISM,  DETERMINATION,  etc., 
that  the  will  exists.  The  general  view  is  of  the  t,  but  there 
are  many  who  cannot  be  suited  to  a t by  such  a rule,  and 
the  many  various  means  of  judging  must  here  be  considered. 

The  despot  drives  his  pen  with  an  iron  will  across  the 
letter,  and  holds  it  firmly  at  the  end.  There  is  no  flinching 
from  his  purpose,  the  bar  is  even  stronger  at  the  end  than  at 
the  beginning.  Any  one  who  has  a collection  of  autographs 
of  great  men  who  have  made  a mark  in  history— even  Crom- 
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well,  who,  though  he  had  no  t in  his  name,  barred  the  double 
l strongly — all  such  men,  we  repeat,  crossed  the  ts  firmly  and 
hard.  We  have  before  us  an  autograph  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
‘‘the  man  of  blood  and  iron,”  as  some  people  call  him.  His 
firmness  and  decision  are  wonderful  in  the  final  k of  his  signa- 
ture, and  in  the  angularity  of  it  we  perceive  quick  temper,  but 
always  force  and  firmness  with,  it  must  be  said,  a sloping  of 
letters  which  indicates  tenderness  beneath  his  rugged  des- 
potism. 

But  the  Will  is  accentuated  when  the  y's  and  g's  have  no 
return  tails,  and  end  in  strong  strokes  square  at  the  end.  These 
signs  are  often  and  nearly  always  accompanied  by  a single 
line  beneath  the  signature,  sometimes  a very  thick  line.  All 
these  traits  exhibit  a strong  firm  despotic  will  which  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  cross-bar  of  the  /,  if  it  be  drawn  low 
on  the  letters  as  is  sometimes  seen.  Such  a writing  gives  a 
most  “pig-headed  ” resolution  and  inflexible  will,  such  as  M. 
Jules  Verne’s  hero,  Keraban,  is  represented  as  possessing. 
These  indications,  again,  are  confirmed  or  lessened  by  the 
general  character  of  the  writing.  For  symptoms  of  Anger  we 
must  refer  to  the  previous  pages,  but  when  the  wiiting  is 
more  rounded  than  angular  and  firm,  we  may  modify  our 
decision  and  expect  a very  obstinate  somewhat  weak  intelli- 
gence. An  unimaginative  writing  will  confirm  this  case  in 
which  the  t's  are  shortly  but  strongly  barred— a very  short 
cross  indeed.  I have  before  me  such  a writing,  but  it  would 

not  be  courteous  to  reproduce  it. 

When  the  t's  are  crossed  high,  with  flying  strokes,  we  I 
have  energy  and  irritability  of  temper.  Sometimes  the  bars| 
are  fined  away  to  a point.  Here  is  yielding  after  awhiie.1 
Sometimes  the  bar  has  quite  a return  stroke— a kind  of  hook 
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and  long  withal.  Here  we  have  perseverance,  always  suppos- 
ing the  bar  be  firm. 

A thin  stroke  and  no  cross  at  all  on  the  t indicates  absence 
of  will-power,  but  we  must  consider  the  other  letters  and  the 
signature,  as  already  remarked,  to  be  perfectly  certain  as  to 
the  entire  absence  of  Will.  When  the  will  is  well  developed, 
and  the  writing  upright,  or  selfish,  the  deduction  is  not  very 
happy.  There  is  then  a coldness  of  heart  which  is  unpleasant 
to  meet  with,  and  such  people  will  have  things  arranged  with 
a view  to  their  own  convenience  rather  with  reference  to  other 
people — unless  a stronger  will  be  present,  and  then  the  air 
will  get  thick  for  awhile. 

These  are  the  most  general  traits  of  Will  and  its  phases, 
and  the  deduction  is  easy.  A reference  to  the  other  charac- 
teristics will  soon  confirm  or  modify  our  first  impressions. 

WEAKNESS,  bodily  weakness,  is  shown  in  the  descending 
character  of  the  writing,  either  throughout  the  letter  or  occa- 
sionally. Another  sign  is  a kind  of  carelessness  and  want  of 
force  in  detail  when  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  Energy 
in  the  writing  ; but  the  former  may  be  relied  on.  More 
generally,  in  the  energetic  hand,  the  struggle  is  manifest ; 
some  words  will  be  straight,  others  sloping,  and  then  we  shall 
find  that  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  is  not  nearly  so  well 
written  as  the  commencement.  There  is  a tendency  to  slur 
the  words,  and  this  must  not  be  accepted  (always)  as  a sign 
of  untrustworthiness,  or  deceit.  The  firmer  and  truer  writing 
must  be  compared  with  the  “ gladiolated,”  or  amputated 
forms. 

WORRY  will  also  write  a despondent  and  rather  irritable 
hand,  sometimes  the  traces  of  despondency  are  very  apparent, 
but  a great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  will-power  of  the 
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individual.  Of  course,  a strong-willed  person  will  endeavour 
to  triumph  over  his  difficulties,  and  then  the  signs  of  worry 
will  be  almost  obliterated,  but  here  and  there  we  shall  find 
the  traces  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  uncertain  letters,  and  by  a 
deductive  judgment  arrive  at  a pretty  correct  conclusion. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  list  of  characteristics, 
unless  we  please  to  include  ZEAL,  a trait  which  is  rather 
allied  to  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  which  we  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  Loyalty,  a pleasing  attribute.  Whether  Zeal  is 
very  desirable  or  not  is  a matter  of  taste;  Talleyrand  thought 
not.  It  appeared  to  him  to  argue  a want  of  caution,  a 
“ gushing,”  tendency,  which  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated  in 
business  and  particularly  in  diplomacy.  We  cannot  find 
caution  allied  with  zeal,  that  is  a fact.  So  with  this  truth,  a 
Graphological  as  well  as  an  official  truth,  we  will  close  this 

chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  Contrasts,  and  some  Generalities. 

IN  preceding  chapters  we  have  endeavoured,  and  we  trust 
with  some  success,  to  explain  the  numerous  traits  and 
characteristics  of  average  human  nature  as  indicated  by 
handwriting.  But  in  every  hand  we  must  be  prepared  to 
find  contradictions,  opposing  tendencies,  which  may  to  the 
learner  of  Graphology  appear  unsurmountable  difficulties. 
Concerning  these,  and  a few  other  points,  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  here,  in  conclusion. 

Let  me  give  an  instance.  I,  myself,  only  two  days  ago  was 
requested  as  a “ great  favour  ” — it  is  always  put  in  this  way — 
to  delineate  the  character  of  a lady  from  her  writing  ; and- 
complied  with  the  (inconvenient)  request.  It  was  a curious? 
contradiction.  It  was  artistic  in  taste,  generous  in  disposition 
but  selfish  ! Truthful,  tender,  and  affectionate  in  disposition, 
but  changeable.  There  were  decided  evidences  of  a really 
chatty,  almost  gushing  temperament,  and  yet  a strong  appear- 
ance of  caution,  and  of  a capability  of  “ taking  care  of  No.  i,” 
as  the  phrase  is,  which  seemed  at  first  sight  incompatible  with 
' such  frankness  and  apparent  openness  of  mind. 

The  fact  is — I have  the  written  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  deduction  I made — that  the  lady  has  a business  side 
as  well  as  a social  side.  I have  no  idea  who  she  is,  but  I 
fancy  she  has  some  literary  work,  for  she  has  strong  literary 
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tendencies,  and  she  may  be  an  art-critic,  or  writer  on  decora- 
tive art,  or  such  like.  At  any  rate  her  hand  is  contradictory, 
and  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a fair  conclusion  is  to  weigh  the 
contrasts  and  the  opposing  tendencies  which  would  in  the 
present  case  indicate  a pleasant  generous  friend,  but  a decid- 
edly excellent  “ woman  of  business,”  who  would  hold  her  own 
with  any  friend  in  business,  even  though  subsequently  she  in 
friendship  made  up  any  difference  in  a most  liberal  way. 

So  we  find  generosity  with  a display  of  caution — as  in  the 
case  under  consideration— caution  tempers  the  tendency  to 
extravagance,  and  it  does  not  degenerate.  Economy  may  be 
allied  with  signs  of  carelessness,  but  the  medium  is  found,  and 
prudence  or  thrift  is  the  outcome  of  the  character. 

Sometimes  one  trait  almost  dominates  the  other.  Affection 
may  be  well  developed,  and  selfishness  also.  Now,  how  can 
we  decide  on  this  contradiction.  Here  we  have  a decidedly 
sensuous  hand,  in  which  the  tendency  to  love  is  plain,  and  yet 
it  shows  signs  of  selfishness  and  will-power;  what  should  we 
say  of  this  person  ? The  student  of  Graphology  will  be  very 
cautious,  and  beware  of  him,  or  her,  who  writes  such  a hand. 

He,  or  she,  will  be  very  pleasant,  and  even  affectionate,  as  I 
long  as  it  suits  ! If  you  see  no  tenderness,  do  not  pin  your 
faith  to  it.  The  nature  is  hard,  passionate,  changeable. 

If  you  perceive  tenderness  and  stinginess  in  a hand,  you 
need  not  fear  to  marry  the  writer,  if  a woman.  She  will  be 
economical  and  affectionate  in  her  marital  relations.  This 
tenderness  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  female  hands,  and 
is  also  very  frequently  apparent  in  masculine  writing  ; but  at 
times  we  meet  with  the  hard-hearted,  cold-hearted,  and  >et 
passionate,  woman  who  is  of  all  women  most  to  be  dreaded, 
who  will  sacrifice  you  to  her  own  pleasure,  and  cast  you  aside 
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when  done  with.  She  has  her  prototype  in  the  cruel  sensua- 
list of  the  opposite  sex. 

There  is  one  essential  point  in  this  study— viz,  the  writing 
submitted  must  be  perfectly  natural.  The  writer  must  have 
no  idea  when  he  pens  the  letter  that  it  will  be  sent  in  for 
examination.  We  shall  then  attain  an  approximate  notion 
of  the  true  characteristics  of  the  writer  This  is  important.. 

Another  contradiction  which  has  come  under  our  notice 
within  a few  years  is  this-Prodigalit y and  Stinginess! 
There  is  a writing  as  contradictory  as  possibly  can  be,  and  it 
was  at  first  rather  puzzling.  A man — it  was  a man  s wiiting 
who  possessed  evident  tastes  for  enjoyment  of  mundane  plea- 
sures, with  a tendency  to  extravagance  and  display,  and  yet 
one  who  was  decidedly  egotistic  and  stingy  ! Here  was  my 
friend’s  difficulty.  The  writing  was  submitted  to  me  pri- 
vately. 

“ How  can  you  tell  me  such  a character  as  this  ? It  is  a 
perfect  contradiction,”  said  the  friend. 

“ Do  you  know  the  individual  ? ” I asked. 

“ Perfectly  well ! Have  known  him  for  years.  What  do 
you  make  of  him  ? ” 

“ He  is  rather  selfish,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  good  dinners.” 

“ Granted  ; but  how  about  the  contradiction  ? ” 

“ He  is  generous  to  himself ; he  will  spend  money  on  his 
oivn  enjoyment , or  on  those  who  minister  to  his  pleasures ; but 
he  will  not  give  money  away.  He  makes  a display  of  it 
occasionally.  Nevertheless,  he  has  some  excellent  qualities.” 

“ For  instance  ? ” asked  my  friend. 

“ He  is  truthful,  clever,  possesses  excellent  judgment,  has 
very  clear  ideas  when  he  chooses  to  devote  his  mind  to  busi- 
ness. Is  amusing,  chatty.  His  faults  I have  told  you  : he  is 
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a rather  stingy  prodigal , as  the  Frenchman  said,  but  a good 
host  when  he  does  entertain  ” 

“Well,  you’re  about  right,”  said  my  sceptical  friend,  with  a 
half-sigh.  “It’s  rather  odd,  too.  I wrote  that  myself 
You’ve  hit  me  hard,  but  you’re  confoundedly  near  the  truth.” 

This  incident  actually  occurred  in  a club-room.  The  con- 
versation being  repeated  from  memory  only.  The  incident  is- 
true  in  all  essential  points.  I confess  I was  startled,  but 
the  individual  did  not  deny  the  accusations.  He  was 
truthful  and  frank. 

Occasionally  we  find  contradictory  signs  in  single  letters, 
but  we  may  take  it  as  the  general  rule  that  the  more  clear 
and  more  graceful  the  writing,  the  better  is  the  individual, 
taken  altogether,  as  a whole.  Therefore,  the  more  distinctly 
formed  the  letters,  the  greater  is  the  cultivation  and  intelli- 
gence vis-d-vis  with  society  and  general  politeness,  and  such 
social  gifts. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  intelligence  of 
the  highest  order  exists  in  bearish  individuals  whose  minds, 
but  not  their  manners,  are  cultivated.  There  is  the  old 
courtesy  wanting  in  these  ungraceful  writers,  and  your  well- 
formed,  graceful,  firm,  perhaps  rather  sloping  handwriting, 
not  too  thick,  not  very  thin,  will  indicate  the  polite  and  def- 
erential nature  the  squire  of  dames,  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate 
a pleasing  and  refined  nature,  a nature  that  will  cultivate  itself 
in  time,  even  if  it  never  “sets  the  temse1  on  fire”  by  much 
friction  and  sifting  of  brains. 

The  vulgar  mind  will  display  a great  deal  of  flourish.  The 
simple  signature  is  the  more  gentlemanly.  A firm  straight 

1 Hand-sieves  in  former  use.  Hence  the  proverb  of  setting  tk.? 
‘Thames  on  fire.” 
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bar  beneath  merely  accentuates  the  Will-power.  A little 
curved  flourish  shows  the  love  of  appreciation  inherent 
in  the  writer.  He  or  she  likes  praise  when  praise  is  due,  and 
recognition  by  friends,  or  others,  of  efforts,  artistic  or  literary, 
even  a little  judiciously  administered  flattery  will  please,  but 
any  excess , any  loud  praise  in  the  person’s  hearing,  would  per- 
haps be  deprecated  ; with  such  a flourish  the  love  of  admira- 
tion is  evident.  Authors,  actors,  actresses,  and  painters, 
chiefly  display  this  tendency,  harmless  enough,  but  evident  in 
the  majority  of  cases  which  have  come  under  our  notice. 

Flourishes  need  not  be  further  discussed.  There  are  the 
stops  to  be  considered,  and  they  bear  some  signification. 
Heavy  stops,  like  heavy  writing,  indicate  a certain  volup- 
tuousness of  temperament — perhaps  even  cruelty  if  allied  with 
violent  bars  and  heavy  writing  of  irritable  tendency.  Many 
stops  denote  a suspicious  character  ; you  will  find  such  an  indi- 
vidual filling  up  the  spaces  at  the  end  of  his  written  lines  with 
dashes  instead  of  stops  : this  may  also  indicate  vivacity  and 
imagination  if  not  long  dashes,  only  elongated  stops.  Caution, 
method,  and  suspicion,  are  all  indicated  by  stops  after  initials 
and  signatures. 

Precision  and  attention  to  detail  are  evidenced  in  the  care 
with  which  is  are  dotted,  t's  crossed,  and  stops  inserted.  The 
absence  of  all  such  signs,  of  course,  point  to  a rather  careless, 
disorderly,  person. 

These  apparently  unimportant  details  have  all  a bearing 
upon  the  verdict  which  has  to  be  pronounced  upon  a hand- 
writing, and  no  one  who  desires  to  become  a real  Grapholo- 
gist will  omit  the  practice  of  studying  stops  as  well  as  the 
initial  letters,  the  finals,  and  the  sizes  of  individual  characters 
in  the  midst  of  words. 
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In  our  introduction  wc  made  some  remarks  concerning  the 
hands  of  various  writers,  and  the  criticism  which  has  been 
passed  by  certain  people  on  Graphology.  Many  people  think 
it  perfectly  impossible  to  delineate  character  from  writing  ; 
others  are  simply  incredulous,  and  decline  to  believe.  To  such 
people  the  following  pages,  as  an  Appendix,  are  addressed, 
and  they  may  there  find  the  reasons  they  refuse  to  recognise. 
These  statements  have  already  seen  the  light  in  the  pages  of 
a magazine  ; not  very  lately,  but  they  serve  to  bear  out  our 
study  of  Graphology,  and  will  assist  the  reader.  They  were 
originally  penned  as  a reply  to  an  article  in  another  magazine 
the  Editor  of  which  did  not  “see  his  way  to  insert  the  leply 
to  the  original  article.  It  would  be  useful  if  it  were  per- 
missible to  print  both  articles,  but  as  the  points  in  question 
are  indicated  in  the  reply,  the  original  statements  scaiceiy  re- 
quire to  be  quoted  in  extenso. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  tether.  The  Gram- 
mar of  Graphology  is  written.  So  far  as  its  application  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Any  one  may  very  quickly 
learn  the  way,  but  only  practice  will  give  the  necessary 
facility.  Intuitive  perception,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  logi- 
cal deduction  is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  succeed. 
Hundreds  are  surprised  to  see  their  friends’  characteristics 
jotted  down  so  plainly,  and  they  will  often  deny  the  deductions 
made,  because  they  do  not  thoroughly  know  their  friends,  or 
are  too  loyal  to  confess  the  faults  they  recognise. 

Nevertheless,  the  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail.  The  acts^ 
are  indisputable.  We  have  laid  them  down,  and  any  one  w 
takes  the  trouble  may  easily  verify  the  statements.  1 
no  mystery,  no  charlatanism.  Any  reader  can  test  the  ma 
for  himself,  and  we  will  then  be  satisfied. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Study  of  Handwriting. 

A CRITIC  in  a late  number  of  a popular  magazine  in  an 
article  on  Handwriting  and  character,  says,  “ Hand- 
writing lets  out  secrets  . . . but  how  are  we  to  judge?  ” 

The  following  pages  will,  we  think,  indicate  the  method,  and 
dispose  of  many  of  the  critic’s  objections.  This  essay  is 
fiom  the  Graphologist’s  point  of  view — not  to  contradict 
but  to  amend  the  statements  of  the  critic  in  “ Murray.” 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
actual  style  of  writing— I mean  writing  that  is  usually 
termed  a “ good  ” (that  is,  a clear)  hand— has  comparatively 
little  bearing  on  character.  A man  may  be  as  honest  as 
the  day  and  write  a “bad”  hand,  another  may  be  deceitful 
and  diplomatic,  and  yet  write  boldly,  frankly;  and  we  say 
w at  a good  hand  So-and-So  writes.  All  the  Graphologist 
las  to  do  is  to  study  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  upward 
the  even,  or  the  downward  direction  of  the  lines,  the  firm- 
ness of  the  crossings  of  the  fa,  and  he  will  tell  you  whether 
t e writer  is  really  frank  or  not,  or  whether  his  bad  writing 
is  the  result  of  bodily  infirmity,  age,  or  the  naturally  rapid 
often  almost  unintelligible  scrawl,  of  imaginative  gemus 
he  result  of  the  brain  hurrying  off  at  score,  and  the  tired 
land  s endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
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Again : the  Graphologist  can  only  undertake  to  deduct  true 
character  from  the  natural  unaffected  writing  of  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  a curious  trait  in  most  characters  that  the  signature 
is  almost  invariably  natural,  although  the  writer  may  have 
endeavoured,  in  some  measure,  to  disguise  his  " fist”  But 
any  one  may  disguise  his  handwriting  ; indeed,  Lord  Chester- 
field declared  that  “ any  man  who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes 
and  his  right  arm  can  write  any  hand  he  Phases  s it 
not  a pity  some  do  not  please  to  write  more  intelligibly . 
still  such  handwriting  is  not  true  ; but  the  character  of  the 
writer  would  be  discovered  after  minute  investigation  ; unless 
he  was  a practised  dissimulator  his  letters  would  betray  lum 


in  a short  time.  . « 

As  regards  the  change  in  handwriting  m age,  or  when 

weakness  of  constitution,  even  temporarily,  sets  in,  we  have 
also  something  to  say.  The  change  which  often  comes 
with  age  is  due  to  change  of  character  in  the  individual, 
or  to  cases  in  which  use  is  second  nature ; and,  there  or 
the  writing  is  natural  outcome  of  character  and  disposi- 
tion Failing  eyesight  will  often  change  a hand,  as  a whole, 
but 'the  forms  of  the  letters  will  tell  us  whether  the  disposi- 
tion is  altered  j or,  very  possibly,  the  consciousness  of  1 
bodily  infirmity  will  make  a man  more  careful  and  prude  t 
in  his  general  work  and  conversation.  He  may  be  u, i c 
scions  of  the  change  in  him  while  he  is  -r.t.ng  b*  cir- 
cumspection and  the  necessity  for  carefulness  ar  P 
upon  his  hitherto  off-hand  and  impu  sive  brain.  H.s  ha, 
alters  not  because  his  eyesight  fails  (for  he  can,  and  doc 
wear  glasses),  but  because  his  mind  is  impaired  by  us  wea  { 
ness  and  his  nerves  are  answering  to  the  biain  . 

o’,  “ more  as  regards  clerks.  Mr.  Spooner,  whom  I have 
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already  quoted,  says,  “ We  know  how  meaningless  individual 
clerks’  hands  tend  to  become.”  The  writing  of  some  “ has 
become  by  constant  use  an  almost  purely  mechanical  pro- 
cess.” 1 These  statements  are  capable  of  emendation.  Let 
me,  in  the  first  place,  state  my  belief  that  clerks’  hands  are 
not  by  any  means  “ meaningless,”  that  is,  characterless , which 
is  Mr.  Spooner’s  contention.  The  average  clerk  writes  a 
clear  open  hand,  neat  and  orderly  in  appearance.  Why  ? 
Because  he  is  not  greatly  imaginative.  He  is  doing  routine 
work  for  which  nature  has  moulded  him,  and  because  his 
character  is  plodding,  steady,  honest,  and  not  imaginative, 
his  writing  is  steady,  clear  ; well-formed  letters,  lines  straight, 
all  typical  tiaits  of  a leliable  clerk.  He  is  a,  clerk  because 
he  has  these  characteristics,  he  has  not  these  characteristics 
of  writing  because  he  is  a clerk  ! Precision  and  neatness  are 
his  natural  attributes  ; his  writing  shows  him  to  be  trust- 
worthy, open,  candid,  honest,  painstaking,  neat,  and  tidy. 
He  is  all  these,  and  more,  or  he  would  not  have  been  retained 
in  his  position.  How  can  such  handwriting  be  characterized 
as  “ meaningless  ? ” 

Besides,  all  clerks  do  not  write  such  careful  hands,  such 
copperplate.  Take  a youthful  energetic  correspondent,  or  a 
stockbroker’s  quick,  clever,  smart  clerk,  a man  of  ideas’ and 
intuition.  Will  he  write  a plodding  hand  ? Certainly  not 
His  writing  will  be  flowing,  with  high-barred  *’s,  and  the 
letters  will  be  uneven  in  height,  showing  tact  and  a flowing 
imagination,  a quick  brain ! Compare  the  man  who  runs  in 
a groove  and  the  man  who  uses  his  brain  little  outside  his 
groove.  They  are  both  clerks,  but  they  indicate  their  tenden- 
cies clearly  in  their  writing.  There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions 
1 Mark  “ mechanical ; ” no  spontaneity  in  it,  no  will,  no  brain  ? 
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in  which  men  have  been  obliged  to  do  duties  distasteful  and 
by  will  and  application  have  conquered  then  dislike  to 
plodding ; but  their  writing  will  break  out  when  hey  are 
P„ot  in  the  office,  and  not  writing  by  » rule  and  hne.  Even 

in  the  ledger  you  will  see  the  tendency  to  hurry  on.  . _ 

Therefore,  I maintain  that  hands  are  not  meaningless. 

They  all  have  a meaning  and  character  in  them,  and  charac- 

LL  suited  to  the  owners.  The  business  hand  may  n 

display  any  marked  eccentricity  or  any  great  talent 

p'aihidng  or  other  form  of  art,  but  it  will  ind.cate  punctuality 

order  finesse  firmness,  some  selfishness,  most  likely,  wit 

economy  I have  such  a handwriting  by  me  now  as  I write, 

nd  though  the  individual  is  not  a regular  business  man  m 
and  though  the  of  busi„ess  if  report  be  true. 

had  no  means  of  judging  of  him  in  such  a capacity 

Sa Asf  reuarfs  ^tandwriting  of  boys  at  school  we  read 
..  In  „o  particular  is  man  more  imitative  than  in  th.matte 

of  tandw'iting^^vart  the  writing  of 

— e else, 

Then  the  critic  sa  s that^ the  great  pro- 
ove,.  a one  of  our  public  schools,  a 

stamp"of  handwdting  clearly  due  to  the  influence  of  one 

particular  master.  _ Spooner  is  arguing  against 

Now,  here,  to  my  m.nd  ! Mr.  St °°  » only 

himself.  He  does  not  say  that  all  * • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a certain  proportion  of  them  and  brain  has 

^r^ns^f  his  pupils  this  ideas  are 
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their  ideas  for  the  time  being,  and  as  he  exerts  his  “in- 
fluence,” he  causes  them  to  imitate  him.  All,  save  some 
independent  and  original  senior  brains , do  as  his  stronger 
brain  bids  them.  They  write  as  he  does,  at  school , but  after? 
When  released  from  his  influence,  and  when  they  have 
become  lawyers,  doctors,  soldiers,  or  sailors,  do  they  write 
his  hand  ? No,  certainly  not , unless  their  tastes  are  still  in 
harmony  with  his  in  after  life.  Do  two  people  ever  write 
exactly  alike  ? No,  the  schoolboys  may  write  like  their 
master,  because  they  have  little  will  beyond  him,  and  he  has 
formed  their  characters  for  the  time  ; but  give  them  another 
master,  and  try  ! Even  on  the  face  of  the  statement  some 
boys  write  differently ; the  master  has  not  the  same  influence 
with  them  ; they  have  more  “character”  than  the  others. 

Thus,  I think  the  argument  as  to  “meaningless”  and 
characterless  writing  falls  to  the  ground.  The  cases  adduced 
by  Mr.  Spooner  will  not  stand  the  test  from  the  Grapholo- 
gist’s point  of  view.  By  “ accident,”  or  by  continual  associa- 
tions, people  may  write  alike,  but  the  accident  is  the 
accident  of  similarity  of  disposition  and  character,  and 
association  will  mould  one  disposition  to  another.  If  girls 
write  like  their  mothers,  it  is  not  because  they  “copy  ” their 
mothers’  writing,  it  is  because  their  mothers’  characteristics 
are  reproduced  in  them. 

There  is  a considerable  approximation,  as  Mr.  Spooner 
says,  to  the  man’s  handwriting,  by  women  of  the  present  day, 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  women  have  “copied  ” the  hand- 
writing of  the  men.  In  most  cases— save  when  a lady  may 
be  writing  business  circulars,  and  adopts,  temporarily,  a more 
manly  hand— I venture  to  say  that  this  change  is  in  the 
occupations  of  women  ; the  change  in  their  lives,  thoughts, 
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and  is  the  outcome  of  higher  education,  greater  cultivation, 
and  ill  the  fact  of  the  women  treading  on  men’s  heels  in 
every  path  of  life,  even  outstepping  them  in  many  ways ! 
Graphologists  maintain  that  it  is  much  less  “ external 
influence”  than  internal  (brain)  influence  that  alters  the 
writing.  An  artistic,  somewhat  sensuous,  determined,  woman 
will  give  us  rounded  graceful  capital  letters,  and  thick 
writing  ; sometimes  eccentric  forms  of  letters,  which  denote 
originality  of  mind,  thickly  crossed  *’s,  which  denote  will, 
obstinacy,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  very  last  woman  likely  to 
“copy”  anything!  Her  masculine,  original,  hand  gives  us 
an  independent  and  determined  character,  which  makes  her 
write  as  she  does  ! The  critic  hits  the  right  note  when  he 
says  that  “ the  untidy  writing  of  mathematicians  arises  from 
their  thought  so  constantly  outstepping  their  power  of  ex- 
pression in  words.”  But  if  so,  surely  the  copying  or  “ imita- 
tive” argument  is  cancelled!  If  the  brain  be  admitted  to 
have  play  in  a man,  why  not  in  a woman  and  a schoo  oy  j 
Is  not  this  admission  inconsistent  with  previous  criticism  of 


the  contributor  aforementioned. 

Literary  men,  too,  of  impulsive  imagination,  and  of  muclr 
energy,  often  write  most  indifferent  hands  : illegible,  I mean. 
Take  the  late  Walter  Thornbury,  the  “Ettnck  Shepher  , 
Macaulay,  Byron,  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  the  living  (an 
long  may  he  live)  James  Payn.  Those  men  are  types  of 
most  imaginative  and  rapid  writing.  Some  persons  w,U 
doubtless  cite  “George  Eliot”  as  an  instance  to  1 ,c  “ 
setting  of  my  argument,  but  I fancy,  for  I do  not  W, 
“Georoe  Eliot”  did  not  write  in  a hurry.  She  had  a 
splendtd  imagination,  but  she  (I  should  judge)  did  no 
“dash  off"  her  MS.  Her  clear  writing  is  expressive 
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intellect  and  a carefully  produced  narrative,  not  a story 
thrown  off  from  the  quick  working  restless  brain  of  a sensi- 
tive, energetic,  perhaps  irritable  writer. 

If  any  one  can  compare  the  handwritings  of  illustrious 
personages,  he  or  she  will  at  once  perceive  how  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  are  reproduced.  Look  at 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  firm,  tenacious,  “tactful,”  rather  sensuous, 
but  energetic,  quick  - tempered  writing.  His  obstinate 
bars  to  the  t’s  show  despotism ; the  angularity  of  the 
letters  quick  temper;  the  undulating  writing  finesse;  the 
thickness  of  it,  firmness,  obstinacy,  love  of  enjoyment  of  a 
more  or  less  physical  character,  and  so  on.  Oliver  Cromwell 
wrote  a bold,  steady,  hand  ; so  did  the  Eighth  Harry  ; and 
Charles  the  First  a fine  open,  candid,  zveak  hand,  irresolute 
to  a degree,  while  his  son  Charles  wrote  a very  “ dissimu- 
lating ” hand. 

Lord  Tennyson,  again,  is  clear  and  classic.  Washington 
with  a manly  hand,  Moore  the  poet  an  easy-going  careless 
running  hand,  as  of  a man  easily  influenced  by  his  sur- 
roundings. Wendell  Holmes  a graceful,  finished  hand. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  an  elegant,  sensuous  hand,  gentle, 
and  yet  with  traces  of  firmness,  though  simple.  Elizabeth’s 
hand  is  severe  and  bold.  So  instances  might  be  adduced 
almost  ad  infinitum  to  prove  that  the  writing  is  due  to  the 
brain,  and  not  to  “ external  ” influences,  as  has  been  said. 

I cannot  say  that  I agree  in  the  dictum  that  a man’s 
signature  is  the  most  conscious,  and  the  “ less  spontaneous  ” 
part  of  his  writing  ; on  the  contrary,  I fancy  it  will  be  found 
that  a man  seldom  writes  his  signature  exactly  the  same 
six  times  running.  Ask  any  bank  cashier,  and  he  will  tell 
you  his  experience.  I believe  the  signature  is  the  true 
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expression  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  and  for  this 
reason  : A man  may  take  great  pains  to  conceal  his  thoughts 
in  a letter,  but  having  finished  and  read  it,  being  satisfied, 
he  would  not  wish  to  dissemble  his  signature,  and  it  would 
be  with  a natural  feeling  of  relief  that  he  would  sign  his 
name — for  why  dissemble  it?  His  name,  written  by  himself, 
is  always  valid;  he  has  no  need  to  alter  it,  save  for  bodily 
infirmity,  or  for  some  reason  which  will  not  bear  investiga- 
tion, a very  unlikely  case.  It  is  conceivable  that  a man  may 
alter  his  writing  as  a whole,  but  why  alter  his  signature  only? 
My  own  impression  is  that  a person’s  signature  is  usually 
spontaneous,  and  an  excellent  index  to  his  character.  It 
varies  often  in  details,  a fact  which  tends  to  prove  its  spon- 
taneity. It  responds  to  the  change  of  feelings. 

Graphologists  do  not  claim  to  tell  a person’s  history  from 
their  Handwriting  So  far  as  I am  aware  the  mental  and 
bodily  characteristics  are  indicated,  and  then  a critic  will 
evolve  a very  excellent  delineation  of  character  from  the 
writing.  Of  course,  practice  is  required.  Whist  and  billiards 
require  practice.  Chemistry  and  other  sciences  also.  So 
with  Palmistry  and  Graphology.  When  one  understands 
the  basis  of  these  sciences,  the  details  are  only  a question  of 
application.  Mr.  Spooner  remarks,  “there  are  people  to  be 
found  who  believe  in  Palmistry!”  If  he  would  study 
Palmistry  he  would  believe  in  it  too.  It  is  merely  because 
people  confuse  “ Chiromancy  ” with  Gipsy  fortune-telling,  t wt 
they  “pooh-pooh”  Palmistry  and  kindred  sciences.  Those 
who  do  not  understand  are  always  the  most  contemptuous 
critics.  But  to  be  a true  critic  one  ought  to  understand  the 

thing  criticised.  . < , 

I could  give  instances  in  which  I have  told  cliarac  ei  y 
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handwriting  with  correctness,  which  appeared  astonishing  to 
any  one  who  had  not  studied  the  principles.  And  in  nations 
as  in  individuals.  There  is  a grace  in  the  Italian,  and  sen- 
timentality; a pride  in  the  Spanish  types,  an  argumentative 
< and  self-contained  look  about  German  caligraphy,  with  all 
its  long  letters  of  music  and  imagination.  The  vivacity  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  sturdiness  of  the  average  Briton 
are  also  observable  when  the  writings  are  compared. 

There  is  no  sex  in  writing,  as  we  have  seen.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  said  that  Prime  Ministers  have  generally  been  good 
writers;  and  surely  if  haste  and  business  influenced  us  more 
than  brain,  these  gentlemen  would  have  been  excused  if  they 
had  written  badly.  But  they  wrote  well ! The  Iron  Duke, 
Lords  John  Russell  and  Palmerston,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  others, 
wrote  well.  Surely  brain  and  thought  had  something  to  do 
with  such  clear  correspondence,  not  “outside  influence  ! ” 

George  Sand  adopted  a manly  writing  for  press  purposes, 
yet  her  own  unstudied  writing  had  something  manly  in  it. 
We  may  likewise  adopt  a handwriting,  but  I maintain  that 
given  a true,  natural,  specimen  of  writing,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  deduce  the  general  character  and  disposition. 
And  as  regards  failures  and  successes  which  Mr.  Spooner 
compares,  what  are  the  failures  ? Who  can  tell  what  his 
friend  is  ? Was  it  not  Wendell  Plolmes  who  said  a man  had 
three  individualities : The  man  as  known  to  himself,  the 
man  known  to  his  fellow-men,  and  the  man  known  to  his 
Maker ! This  is  true  as  anything  can  be ; and  so,  when 
you  tell  Smith  that  his  dearest  friend  is  a liar,  selfish,  and 
tyrannical,  he  denies  it,  because  he  thinks  Tones  charming 
and  frank,  his  very  frankness  being  a cloak  for  untruth  and 
meanness.  The  failures  are  often  only  failures  d'estime; 
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they  are  true  in  fact,  though  the  man  himself  only  knows 
how  true ! People  are  very  often  hypocrites,  self-deceivers, 
and  think  they  can  remain  undetected!  Unless  they  write 
a feigned  or  forced  hand — an  unnatural  hand— they  will  be 
patent  humbugs  to  the  Graphologist. 

Was  an  open  “ gushing  ” nature  ever  known  to  close  the 
loops  of  os  and  a' s?  Was  a self-contained  person  ever 
known  to  keep  the  loops  open  ? Why  do  energetic,  suc- 
cessful men  write  with  an  upward  tendency,  and  the  weak, 
the  desponding,  and  the  sickly — those  who  have  the  germs 
even  of  illness  present  in  them — write  a descending  hand? 
Why  does  the  Critic  divide  his  letters,  and  the  man  of  con- 
nected ideas  keep  them  together?  Why  do  the  romantic 
and  sentimental  write  sloping  hands,  with  long  tailed  and 
headed  letters ; and  the  selfish  “ dock  ” their  loops  and  write 
uprightly  ? 

I could  give  instances  and  examples  of  all  these,  but  have 
already  said  enough.  Handwriting  is  an  excellent  guide  to 
character,  if  the  rules  of  common  sense  and  observation  be 
regarded.  Experience  is  doubtless  necessary  as  in  all  else, 
but  when  experience  is  gained  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
more  in  Graphology  than  most  people  think,  or  are  willing 

to  admit. 

THE  END. 
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Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition,  including 

S60  additional  pages  of  Hew  Recipes  and  New  Engravings,  or  In  all 
about  1.700  pages,  with  Thousands  of  Recipes  and  Instructions, 
Hundreds  of  Engravings  and  Hew  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 

With  Quantities,  Time,  Costs,  and  Seasons,  Directions  for  Carving 
and  Trussing,  Management  of  Children.  Arrangement  and  Economy  of 
the  Kitchen,  Duties  of  Servants,  the  Doctor,  Legal  Memoranda,  and 
Bills  of  Fare  and  Menus  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  Seasons. 

In  this  Edition  the  size  of  the  pageshas  been  increased,  and 
360  pages  added,  so  that  the  work  now  contains  nearly  one 
half  as  much  matter  again  as  the  previous  edition, 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"Perfect  as  it  was  before,  it  is  much  more  so  now."— Bristol  Times. 
“ Should  be  one  of  the  wedding  presents  of  every  bride.” — The 
Christian  World. 

11  Hardly  anything  belonging  to  domestic  life  is  wanting  to  this  ency- 
clopaedic volume."— Manchester  Examiner. 

***  Asa  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book , or  Presentation  Volume  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Bccton's  “ Household  Management"  is  en- 
titled to  the  very  first  place.  The  booh  wilt  last  a lifetime,  and  save 
money  every  day. 

IS*  New  Large  Paper  Edition  now  ready,  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  hf.  paste  grain,  gilt  edges,  21s.  Specially  adapted  for  Presentation. 


WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 


I 


STANDARD  COOKERY  & HOUSEKEEPING  BOOKS. 

Price 

51- 

MRS.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY  AND  HOUSE- 
KEEPING BOOK.  Embracing  a Complete  Dictionary  of  Cookery 
and  a Comprehensive  and  Practical  Guide  to  Domestic  Manage- 
ment. Including  Practical  Instruction  in  Cookery,  Various  Modes 
of  Cooking,  Cookery  Abroad,  High-class  Cookery,  the  Kitchen  and 
its  Requisites,  Duties  of  Servants,  New  Menus  for  every  Season, 
written  in  French  and  English,  Entertainment  of  Guests,  How  best 
to  Plan  out  and  Arrange  Dinners,  Suppers  and  other  Meals,  New 
and  Valuable  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates  and  Recipes  for  the 
Cooking  of  all  Fresh  and  Tinned  Provisions  obtainable  in  England. 
This  thoroughly  comprehensive  Work  comprises  about  800  pages, 
650  Engravings  and  Eight  Coloured  Cookery  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
strongly  bound,  half-roan,  price  5s. 

3/6 

MRS.  BEETON’S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  AND  HOUSE- 
KEEPING BOOK.  Revised,  greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved 
Edition,  containing  570  Pages  and  1,800  Recipes,  including  Instruc- 
tions  for  Foreign  and  Vegetarian  Cookery,  New  French  and  English 
Menus  for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  New  Menus  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon.  Tea,  Supper  and  Picnics,  New  Tables  of  Housekeeping 
Accounts  and  Household  Expenditure,  New  Coloured  Plates  and 
600  Engravings.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s,  Od, 

2/6 

1/- 

1/6 

MRS.  BEETON’S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY.  Enlarged 

and  Revised  Edition,  containing  2,000  Recipes  for  every  branch  of 
Cookery  New  Menus  for  all  meals  for  all  months  in  the  year,  Valuable 
Coloured  Plates  and  600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  450  Pages,  cloth 
gilt,  Us.  Od. 

MRS  BEETON’S  COOKERY  BOOK.  Enlarged  Edition, 
containing  upwards  of  1,000  Recipes,  350  Engravings,  and  Four 
Coloured  Plates.  Marketing,  Vegetarian  Cookery,  Menus,  Table 
Arrangements,  Trussing,  Carving,  &c.,  &c.  wuh  Quantuies,  Time, 
Cost  and  Seasons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  ; cloth  gilt,  Is.  Od. 

6 c l. 

MRS  BEETON'S  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK 

AND  GUIDE  TO  HOUSEKEEPING.  Containing  Recipes  for 
every  kind  of  Cookery,  Hints  and  Advice  on  Home  Management, 
&c  192  pages,  600  Recipes,  150  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  limp 

cloth,  Od. 

7/6 

A COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  "MRS.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF 
A C HOUSEHOLD  MANAGMEN T. 

MRS  BEETON’S  HOUSEWIFE’S  TREASURY  OF 

VTA  a- c-rip  iNirnRM ATION  With  numerous  lull-page  Co- 
l^ed  another  P?ates,‘aud  about  Sou  Illustrations  In  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  hali-roan,  7s.  Od.  ; half-calf,  lOs.  Or  . 

•«  T„  the  one  thousand  and  fifty-six  pages  in  this  marvellous  Home 
Book’  lhere^ is «<H»e  uwtWeL  or  unnecessary  item,  not  one 
article  we  would  c.«  wish  to  forget.”-THK  Coukt  Jouknal. 

7/6 

SYLVIA’S  FAMILY  MANAGEMENT.  A Book  of  Thrift 
® i rot  t-me  Economy  With  numerous  Coloured  and  other  Plates 

and  SSrmustratlOM  In  the  Text.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled 

boards,  7s.  Od.  y REVIEW : “ The  most  important 

Prom  subjects  is  concerned,  which  ice  have 

S seen’/^  tkeb^fU  of  families  of  small  means. 

WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 
1 

STANDARD  COOKERY  & HOUSEKEEPING  BOOKS. 

Price 

1/- 

THE  COOKERY  INSTRUCTOR.  Containing  full  Instruc- 
tions on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Cookery.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 
Examiner  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8 vo,  cloth  limp,  Is, 

1/- 

GOOD  PLAIN  COOKERY.  A Book  of  Simple  but  Practical 
Recipes  and  Instructions.  By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  of  Little 
Dinners,”  “ Every  Day  Meals, ’’  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  la. 

2/6 

THE  ART  OF  PASTRY-MAKING:  French  and  English; 

including  Cakes,  Sweetmeats  and  Fancy  Biscuits.  By  Emile 

Herisse,  late  Chief  Pastrycook-Confectioner.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  linen  boards,  bevelled,  2s.  Gd. 

2/6 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  COOKERY  from  a French  Point 

of  View.  With  some  Economical  Practices  peculiar  to  the  Nation. 
By  Lucy  H.  Yates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

2/6 

TINNED  FOODS,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM.  Con- 
taining Complete  Menus  for  all  Meals,  through  all  Seasons  of  the 
Year,  and  Practical  Recipes  for  all  Dishes  prepared  from  Tinned 
and  Preserved  Provisions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

1/6 

BONNES  BOUCHES,  AND  RELISHABLE  DISHES  FOR 

BREAKFAST  AND  LUNCHEON.  A New  Cookery  Book,  con- 
taining many  Original  Recipes,  By  Mrs.  Louisa  E.  Smith.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  Gd. 

1/- 

OUR  DAILY  FARE  AND  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  IT.  A 

Guide  to  the  Provision  of  Good  Food  at  the  Smallest  Cost  at  all 
Seasons  of  the  Year.  With  a Complete  Series  of  Bills  of  Fare 
showing  the  Cost  in  each  case,  and  Recipes  for  Desirable  Dishes ; 
also  a Guide  to  Marketing:  What  to  Buy  and  How  to  Choose  It. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

1/- 

THE  PEOPLE’S  HOUSEKEEPER.  A Complete  Guide  to 

Comfort,  Economy  and  Health.  Comprising  Cookery,  Household 
Economy,  the  Family  Health,  Furnishing,  Housework,  Clothes,  Mar- 
keting, Food,  &c.  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

6cZ. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK,  for  Housewives, 

Cooks,  and  Maids-of-all-Work  with  Advice  to  Mistress  and  Servant. 
By  Mrs.  Warren.  New  Edition,  with  additional  pages  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Gd, 

6 cZ. 

THE  SIXPENNY  PRACTICAL  COOKERY  AND  ECONO- 
MICAL RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Relishes,  Boiled  Dishes, 
Vegetables,  Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish,  Joints,  Sauces, 
Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid  Cookery,  &c,  Gd, 

6eZ. 

3d 

MRS.  BEETON’S  COTTAGE  COOKERY  BOOK.  Contain- 
ing Simple  Lessons  in  Cookery  and  Economical  Home  Management. 
A Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a valuable  Handbook  for 
Young  Housewives.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6d.\  paper  covers,  3d, 

Id 

1 BEETON'S  PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.  Containing  more 

than  200  Recipes  and  Instructions.  Price  Id.  ; post  free,  l\d. 

1 

WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  USEFUL  WORKS. 


Price 

7/6 


5/- 


5/~ 

or 

3/6 


51- 


THE  BEST  WORK  FOR  SELF-EDUCATORS. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSTRUCTOR  ; or,  Self-Culture  for  All. 

A Complete  Cyclopaedia  of  Learning  and  Self-Education  ; meeting 
the  Requirements  of  all  Classes  of  Students,  and  forming  a Perfect 
System  of  Intellectual  ulture.  With  2,000  Illustrations.  In  Three 
Vols.,  royal  8vo,  each  7s.  Gd.  ; half-calf  or  half-morocco,  12s. 

“ The  work  is  excellent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  meet 
with  the  popularity  it  deserves.”— Athenaeum. 

THE  DOCTOR  AT  HOME,  AND  NURSE’S  GUIDE  BOOK  : 

A Guide  to  the  Nature,  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Disease  ; The  Main- 
tenance of  Health  and  Strength,  and  the  Prolongation  of  Life  ; with 
special  Directions  respecting  the  various  Ailments  and  Disorders  of 
Childhood  and  Womanhood.  Edited  by  George  Black,  M.B.  Rdm., 
Author  of  “ First  Aid  in  Accident  and  Sudden  Illness,  &c.  With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  half-roan,  900  pages,  5s. 

“ Doctors  will  be  the  first  to  testify  to  the  value  of  such  a work  as 
this.”— City  Press. 

'‘THE  PRACTICAL  MECHANIC  SERIES”  OF  INDUS. 

TRIAL  HANDBOOKS.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd.  or  5s.  each, 
i The  Stonemason  and  the  Bricklayer.  With  Eleven  Folding 
Plates  and  224  Illustrations  In  the  Text.  5s. 
a The  Domestic  House  Planner  and  the  Sanitary  Architect. 

With  Sixteen  Plates  and  Sixty  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  os. 

3 The  General  Machinist.  With  Four  Folding  Plates  and  Seventy- 
five  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  5s.  m . .oe_ 

a The  Building  and  Machine  Draughtsman.  With  Eighteen 
Folding  Plates  and  165  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  5s. 

< The  Carpenter  and  Joiner.  With  Twenty-five  Folding  Plates 
and  200  Hlustrations  in  the  Text.  5s. 

6 The  Ornamental  Draughtsman;  Including  Form _and  Colour. 

With  Nineteen  Folding  Plates  and  Illusts.  in  the  Text.  3s.Gd. 

7 The  Iren  and  Steel  Maker.  With  Five  Folding  Plates  and  Thirty- 

two  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  5s. 

8 The  Cabinet  Maker.  With  Ten  Folding  Plates  and  Sixty-Two 

Illustrations  in  the  Text.  3s.  Gd. 
g The  Geometrical  Draughtsman.  With  Seven  Folding  Plates  and 
126  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  3s.  Gd. 
io  The  Student’s  Introduction  to  Mechanics.  With  160  Hlustra- 

n The^Stekm^Englne  User.  With  about  130  Illustrations.  5s. 

“ The  information  has  been  supplied  by  men  who  are  peculiarly  well 
Qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject ; and  if  our  mechanics  and  artisans  could 
be  induced  to  master  books  of  this  kind,  their  interest  m their  daily  work 
woiild  be  quickened,  and,  since  skilled  labour  can  always,  command  the 
Market,  their  advancement  in  life  would  be  secured.  —The  Leeds 
Mercury. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE 

TFRMS  of  Architectural  Design  and  Building  Construction.  Being 
Practical  Descriptions,  with  Technical  Details,  of  the  Different  Depart- 
ments connected  w^  various  Subjects  ; with  derivations  of,  and 

French  and  German  equivalents  or  synonyms  for  the  various  Terms. 
With  Explanatory  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"The  thoroughly  explanatory  character  of  the  work  gives  't  a Mg 
l both  as  a book  of  reference,  and  as  a practical  guide  for  the  young 
Irchhect  and  builder  ° Technicality  is  shown  to  be  no  bar  to  a perfectly 
clear  description  of  every  term.”— Daily  Chronicle. 


WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 


HIGH-CLASS  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Price 

30/- 

42/- 

36/- 

A Complete  Encyclopedia  for  Thirty  Shillings. 

In  Four  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  30s.  ; strongly  bound,  half-Persian,  42  s.  ; 
half-russia,  60s.  ; half-calf,  63s.  ; Six  Vols.,  cloth,  36s.  ; half-calf,  64s. 
BEETON’S  ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION.  Comprising  Geography,  History, 
Biography,  Chronology,  Art,  Science,  Literature,  Religion 
and  Philosophy,  and  containing  4,000  Pages,  50,000  Artlolea,  and 
Hundreds  of  Engravings  and  Coloured  Maps. 

“ I re  know  of  no  book  which  in  such  small  compass  gives  so 
much  information.” — The  Scotsman. 

“ A perfect  mine  of  information.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

21/- 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES  AND  UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION.  Relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations.  Containing 
about  12,000  distinct  Articles,  and  110,000  Dates  and  Facts. 
Twenty-first  and  Entirely  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected 
and  Revised  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain.  Containing  the  History  of  the  World  to  the 
Autumn  of  1895.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  2 Is.  ; half-calf,  28s.  ; 
full  or  tree-calf,  36s. 

THE  TIMES  : — “ We  see  no  reason  to  reverse  or  qualify  the  judg- 
ment we  expressed  upon  a former  edition,  that  the  1 Dictionary  of  Dates  ' 
is  the  most  Universal  Book  of  Reference  in  a moderate  com- 
pass that  ws  know  of  in  the  English  language.” 

7/6 

VINCENT'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY,  Past  and 

Present.  Containing  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons 
of  all  Ages  and  Nations.  By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Editor  of  “ Haydn’s 
Dictionary  of  Dates.”  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  ; half-calf,  12s. 
“It  has  the  merit  of  condensing  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  the 
leading  events  in  the  career  of  every  man  and  woman  of 
eminence.  . . . Very  carefully  edited,  and  must  evidently  be  the  result 
of  constant  industry,  combined  with  good  judgment  and  taste.” — Times. 

7/6 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  By 

the  late  Edwin  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Distinguished 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  With  an  Appendix  on  Sick  Nursing  and 
Mothers’  Management.  With  full  pages  of  Engravings,  In  One 
Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ; half-calf,  12 S. 

“ The  best  work  of  its  kind.” — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

7/6 

HAYDN’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  For  the  use  of  all  Readers 

and  Students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bout  ell,  M.A.  With  many 
pages  Of  Engravings,  separately  printed  on  tinted  paper.  In  One 
Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ; half-calf,  12s. 

“ Marked  by  great  care  and  accuracy,  clearness  com- 
bined with  brevity,  and  a vast  amount  of  information  which 
will  delight  and  benefit  readers.”— The  Watchman. 

10/6 

HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE:  A Guide  to  Good  Health,  Long 

Life,  and  the  Proper  Treatment  of  all  Diseases  and  Ailments.  Edited 
by  George  Black,  M.B.  Edin.  Accurately  Illustrated,  with  450 
Engravings.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.  ; half-calf,  16s. 

“Considerable  is  the  care  which  Dr.  Black  has  bestowed  upon  his  work 
on  Household  Medicine.  He  has  gone  carefully  and  ably  into  all  the  sub- 
jects that  can  be  included  in  such  a volume.  . . . The  work  is  worthy 
of  study  and  attention,  and  likely  to  produce  real  good.”— 
Athenaum. 

WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 

HIGH-CLASS  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


Price 

7/6 


7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 


15/- 

18/- 

21/- 

15/- 

18/- 

21/- 

7/6 

per  Vol, 


THE  BOOK  FOR  AMATEURS  IN  CARPENTRY,  &>c. 
EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MECHANIC.  Being  a Complete 
Guide  for  Amateurs  in  Household  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Orna- 
mental and  Constructional  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  and 
Household  Building,  Art  and  Practice  New,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  about  900  Illustrations  of  Tools,  Pro- 
cesses, Buildings,  &0.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  ; half-calf,  14a. 

“ There  is  a fund  of  solid  Information  of  every  kind  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  entitles  it  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a complete  vade- 
mecum’  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats.  —The  Daily 
Telegraph  ■ 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN 
MECHANIC." 

HOME  CARPENTRY  FOR  HANDY  MEN.  By  Francis 

Chilton-Young,  Author  of  “ Every  Man  His  Own  Mechanic  ' elm 
Comprising — (i)  Carpentry  and  Joinery  for  the  House  , (a)  Carpentry 
and  Joinery  for  the  Garden  ; (3)  Carpentry  and 

Stead.  With  over  550  Illustrations.  Medium  3vo,  784pp., cl.,  7s.  oa. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCI- 
ENCES ■ Including  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Elec- 
tricity.Sound,  Light,  Heat,  &c.  With  explanatory  Engravings. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7 s.  6 d.  ; half-calf,  12s. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY, 
POLITICS.  AND  LAW.  With  explanatory  Woodcuts.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  / half-calf,  12s. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  COM. 

MERCE;  Accounts,  Agriculture,  Building,  Banking,  Engineering, 

M echanism,  M imng,  M anufactures,  Seamanslup  an^ 

Engines,  and  many  other  Useful  Articles.  With  300  Explanatory 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s,  Cm. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  LITERATURE,  F1NEARTS 

AND  AMUSEMENTS  ; Architecture,  Books,  Heraldry,  Journalism, 
Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  Gd. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMA- 
TION- Science  Art,  Literature.  Religion  and  .Philosophy. 
Comprising  about  2.000  pages,  4,000  columns  25,000  complete 
Articles  In  Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  many  Illustrations,  15s. , 
half- Persian  Sis.  ; in  One  Vol.,  half-roan,  without  Illustrations,  ISs. 
^Amo^' valuable  work  of  reference.”-^  Times. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMA 

TION  relating  to  Geography,  H istorv,  Biography,  &c.  With  Maps 
In  Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  with  many  Illustrations,  15s.;  half- 
p_r  • n 21 v • in  One  Vol.,  half-roan,  without  Illustrations,  ISs. 
I'T  jmbinatic.n  of  accuracy , compactness,  compre 
hensiveness  and  cheapness.”— Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SELF-INSTRUCTOR  in  the  ^ding 

5Sf  wifSSSK 

Drawings,  Designs,  and  Diagrams.  In  Five  Vols.,  demy  <to,  cloth 

“ Promi/e^to  bt'  one  of  the  most  useful  books  ever  issued 
from  the  British  press."— Freeman  s Journal. 


WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 


HELP  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HELP  THEMSELVES. 


Price 


5/" 


7/6 


61- 


POPULAR  RE-ISSUE  OP 

AMATEUR  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED. 

IN  FIVE-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 

Crown  4to,  cloth,  each  containing 

5JO  PACES 

of  most  Valuable  Information,  elucidated  by  some 

HUNDREDS  OF  DESIGNS  AND  DIAGRAMS 

AND 

ATTRACTIVE  S DPPLEMENTS, 

Complete  in  Eight  Volumes  (sold  separately). 

AMATEUR  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED,  is  a Practical  Cyclopaedia  of 
Constructive  and  Decorative  Art  and  Manual  Labour,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  exposition,  in  plain  and  c'ear  language,  elucidated  and  explained  by 
copious  Illustrations,  Diagrams  and  Working  Drawings  of  all  pursuits 
and  different  kinds  of  work,  uselul  and  ornamental,  by  which  a man 
with  willing  heart  and  hands  can  beautify  his  Home  ; add  to  the  pleas- 
ure, personal  comfort,  well-being  and  health  of  its  inmates,  within  doors 
and  out  of  doors : and,  what  is  equally  important,  save  his  own  pocket 
in  a variety  of  ways. 

Among  the  most  popular  subjects  treated  of  in  these  Volumes 
will  be  found: — 

Lathe  Making — Electro  Plating — Modelling  in  Clay— Organ 
Building — Clock  Making — Photography — Boat  Building — Book- 
binding— Gas  Fitting — Tools  and  Furniture— Veneering — French 
Polishing — Wood  Carving— Plaster  Casting — Fret-Work — Decora- 
tion— Working  Drawings — House  Painting  and  Papering — Violin 
Making — Electric  Bells — Brass  Casting — Wood  Jointing — Brazing 
and  Soldering — Boot  Mending  and  Making — China  Painting  — 
House  Painting — House  Papering — Gilding — Picture  Frame  Mak- 
ing-Printing— Pianoforte  Tuning — Forge  Work  — Bird  Stuffing 
and  Preserving,  &c.  &c.,  with  Thousands  of  Useful  Hints. 

What  the  Press  says  of  “ Amateur  Work,  Illustrated  ” : — 

“ It  will  teach  you  to  make  everything,  from  a yacht  or  a telescope 
to  the  box  for  the  box  trick.” — Spectator. 

“ Helping  everyone  to  learn  for  himself  how  to  become  proficient  in 
all  manner  ot  useful  handicrafts.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

" A treasury  of  facts  and  instruction  to  those  who  have  a taste  for 
doing  things  themselves.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“AMATEUR  WORK”  VOLUMES. 

These  can  still  be  had  as  originally  issued. 

Each  with  Folding  Supplements  and  Hundreds  of  Working  Drawings 
Designs  and  Diagrams. 

Crown  ,)to,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

1 Amateur  Work,  Illustrated.  Vol.  I. 

2 Mechanics  Made  Easy. 

3 The  Workshop  at  Home. 

4 Practical  Mechanics. 

5 The  Home  Workman. 

6 The  Amateur’s  Storehouse. 

7 The  Amateur  Mechanic. 

8 Mechanical  Pastimes. 

9 Amateur  Work,  Illustrated.  Vol.  II.  New  Series 
io  Amateur  Work,  Illustrated.  Vol.  III.  New  Series  (is 
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GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Price 

THE 

Standard  Gardening  Books. 

10/6 

Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition. 

BEETON’S  NEW  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT. 

A New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition,  entirely  Remodelled  and 
thoroughly  Revised  ; forming  a Compendium  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Horticulture,  and  a Complete  Guide  to  Gardening  in  all  its  Branches. 
Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  600  Engravings. 
Royal  8vo,  very  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards, 
lOs.  Gd. 

Beeton’s  New  Book  of  Garden  Management  is  a complete  and 
exhaustive  work  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gardening  in  all  its 
Branches , embodying  Full  and  Detailed  Information  on  every  subject 
that  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Art , leading  u) 5 from  the 
preparation  of  any  description  of  Ground , to  render  it  fit  and  suitable 
for  Horticultural  purposes,  to  the  Culture  of  every  kind  of  Flcnver , 
Fruit,  Vegetable , Herb  and  Tree  that  is  or  can  be  grown  in  it. 

“The  work  Is  exceedingly  comprehensive  ....  appears  to 
leave  no  detail  of  the  subject  without  adequate  treatment." — 
The  Daily  Telegraph. 

7/6 

BEETON’S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDENING  BOOK.  A 

Complete  Guide  to  Gardening  in  all  its  Branches,  and  a reliable  com- 
pendium of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  Hundreds  of  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
This  work  is  of  a most  comprehensive  character,  showing  how  to  Lay 
Out  and  Stock  the  Garden,  and  describing  the  Culture  necessary  for 
every  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  that  is  grown  in  it.  The  work  also 
treats  exhaustively  of  Sites,  Soils  and  Manures,  Sequence  of  Crops, 
Garden  Carpentry,  Tools  and  Appliances,  Greenhouses,  Orchard 
Houses,  (Vc. 

6/- 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  The 

Original  Crown  8vo  Edition.  Embracing  all  kinds  of  information  con- 
nected with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid 
Houses,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  a large  number  of  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  ; or  in  half-calf,  10s.  6d. 

3/6 

BEETON’S  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 

GARDENING.  Constituting  a Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture.  To  which  is  added  a full  and  com- 
prehensive Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done.  Entirely  New 
Edition,  Completely  Re-written,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Considerably 
Extended.  Nearly  750  pages.  With  a New  Series  of  Coloured 
Plates  and  650  Cuts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  Gd. 

2/6 

BEETON’S  NEW  ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING.  Being  a 

Popular  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  Entirely  New  Edition,  Re-written, 
Revised,  Re-arranged  and  Doubled  by  Extension.  Comprising  576 
pages,  with  650  Accurate  Engravings.  A Marvel  of  Cheapness. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd. 

WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Price 

2/6 

i 

The  Standard  Gardening  Books — continued. 

THE  GARDEN:  Its  Preparation  and  Arrangement. 

Showing  and  Describing  how  Gardens  are  Laid  Out ; the  Tools  and 
Appliances  wanted  for  Garden  Work  ; the  Structures  with  which  Gar- 
dens are  Furnished  and  Equipped.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  tis.  6d. 

' 2/6 

WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE  ALL  THE 

YEAR  ROUND.  Describing  how  Gardens  are  Kept,  Stocked  and 
Renewed;  Routine  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse  all  the  year 
round;  the  Training,  Culture,  and  Propagation  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd . 

1/- 

BEETON’S  NEW  SHILLING  GARDENING  BOCK.  A 

Popular  Exposition  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Gardening.  Entirely 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  Re-written  throughout,  and  very 
greatly  Extended.  Comprising  448  full  pages  of  reliable  and  clear 
Information.  Illustrated  with  350  Engravings  of  Flowers,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Large  crown  8vo,  leatherette  covers,  Is. 

IS"  Never  before  has  so  large  and  complete  a work  on  Gardening 
been  offered  to  the  Public  at  so  low  and  insignificant  a price. 

1/- 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A GARDEN.  Giving  Complete  Instruc- 
tions on  the  Formation  of  a Garden.  Describing  every  Operation  that 
is  necessary  for  the  Cortversion  of  a piece  of  Land  into  a well-arranged 
Garden.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

V- 

AIDS  TO  GARDENING:  An  Exhaustive  and  Reliable  Sum- 
mary of  Articles  of  all  kinds  requisite  for  Garden  Work  in  every 
branch.  With  clear  and  practical  Instructions  for  the  Construction, 
Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Glazed  Appliances,  Fixed  and  Movable. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth.  Is. 

1/- 

1 

THE  GARDEN  AND  ITS  WORK  FOR  EVERY  MONTH 

IN  THE  YEAR.  Setting  forth  the  best  Modes  and  Means  of  Re- 
storing worn-out  Garden  Ground  ; the  Renovation  and  Regeneration 
of  Fruit  Trees  ; the  Theory  of  Plant  Life  and  Growth  ; the  Methods 
of  Propagation  ; the  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees  ; and  the 
Gardener's  Out  door  Work  in  every  Season.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is. 

1/- 

GREENHOUSE  AND  GARDEN.  A Complete  Summary  of 

the  Treatment  of  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Vegetables  under  Glass;  Direc- 
tions for  Planting  and  Preserving  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees  ; the 
Culture  of  all  kinds  of  Plants  used  as  Food;  Cultural  Notes  on  all 
Varieties  of  Flowers  ; and  Instructions  for  Window  Gardening  and 
Management  of  Ferns.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
limp  cloth,  Is.  ' 

1/- 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE 

AND  PROFIT.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables 
Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  upwards  of  100  Engravings.  Crown  8wj! 
limp  cloth,  lSt 

Id. 

BEETON'S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK.  Post  free,  l\d. 
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USEFUL  HANDBOOKS. 


Price 

2/6 


2/6 


1 

2 

3 

4 


BEETON’S  ALL  ABOUT  IT  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

All  About  Cookery.  A Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes. 
All  About  Everything.  A Domestic  Encyclopaedia  or 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes  and  Every-day  Information. 

All  About  Gardening.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Enquirer’s  Oracle;  or,  What  to  Do,  and  Howto 
Do  It.  Illustrated.  (Also  boards,  2s.) 
c The  Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Difficulties  in  Read- 
ing,  Writing,  and  Spelling,  or  Hard  Words  made  Easy.  (Also  in 
cloth  plain,  price  2s.) 

6 All  About  Book  keeping.  Single  and  Double  Entry.  Ex- 

emplified in  Complete  Sets  of  Account  Books. 

7 All  About  Etiquette.  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, and  Families. 

8 Webster's  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 

9 The  Letter-writer's  Handbook  and  Correspon. 

11  The6  Bfble Student’s  Handbook.  An  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  With  Maps. 

12  First  Aid  in  Accident  and  Sudden  Illness.  A Book 

of  Ready  Reference  in  Times  of  Emergency.  By  George 
Black,  M.B.  Edin.  Illustrated.  (Also  boards,  2s.) 

The  Family  Medical  Adviser.  A Complete  Practical 

Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Treatment  at  Home.  Edited 
by  George  bZIck,  M.B.  Edin.  With  nearly  400  Illustrations. 
The  Garden  : Its  Preparation  and  Management,  including 
Planning  and  Laying-out;  Garden  Tools  and  Appliances; 
Garden  Structures,  &c.  Illustrated.  v 

Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse  all  the  Year 

Round.  A Popular  Summary  of  the  Times  Seasons  and  Modes 
of  carrying  out  every  kind  of  Garden  Work.  Illustrated. 

16  The  Law  of  Landed  Property:  Landlord  and  Tenant, 

Stamps  and  Taxes,  &c.  . r TT 

17  The  Family  Health  Book:  A Dictionary  of  Hygiene 

including  Sanitation,  Diet,  Clothing  and  Longevity,  &c.  Edited 
by  George  Black,  M.B.  Edin.  With  220  Illustrations 

1 8 Every-Day  Ailments  and  Accidents  and  Their 

V Treatment  at  Home.  Edited  by  George  Black,  M.B.  Edm. 
With  200  Illustrations. 

10  Beeton’s  Classical  Dictionary,  must.  (Also  hmp,  is. Gd.) 

20  Beeton’s  British  Gazetteer. 

21  Beeton’s  Counting  House  Book. 


i3 


14 


i5 


USEFUL  HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s  % Gd.  each. 

, Indian  Household  Management.  A Handbook  for 
the  Guidance  of  all  Visiting  India.  By  Mrs.  Eliot  James. 

2 Corn  and  Root  Crops:  How  to  Manage  Them,  niust. 
g Country  Sports  by  Flood  and  Field.  Illustrated. 

4 How  to  Choose  and  Manage  a Farm  with  Pleasure 
^ and  Profit.  Illustrated. 

5 Trees,  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Illustrated. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Price 

BEETON’S 

National  Reference  Books. 


i/- 


StTongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

(Those  marked  thus  * can  be  had  cloth  gilt,  price  Is,  6d.) 

2 Beeton’s  British  Biography:  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

3 Beeton’s  Modern  Men  and  Women:  A British  Bio- 

graphy, from  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

*4  Beeton’s  Bible  Dictionary : A Cyclopaedia  of  the 

Geography,  Biography,  Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 

*5  Beeton’s  Classical  Dictionary:  A Cyclopaedia  of 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  &c. 

*6  Beeton's  Medical  Dictionary:  A Guide  to  the  Sym- 

ptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  Ailments,  Illnesses  and  Diseases. 

7 When  Was  It?  A British  Chronology ; 10,000  Events  in 

English  History. 

8 Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce.  Containing  Ex- 

planations  of  the  Terms  used  in,  and  Modes  of  Transacting  Business. 

9 Beeton’s  Celebrities  of  the  Age  : A Biography  of 

Men  and  Women  of  Note.  “ r 1 


6t2. 


SIXPENNY 

r Beeton’s  Complete  Letter- 
Writer  for  Ladies. 

2 Beeton’s  Complete  Letter- 

Writer  for  Gentlemen. 

3 The  Language  of  Flowers. 

4 The  Poetry  of  Flowers. 

5 Webster’s  Ready  Reckoner. 

6 Mrs.  Warren’s  Economical 

Cookery. 

1 7 Webster’s  Pocket  Dictionary. 

• 8 Letter-Writer  for  Lovers. 

9 Practical  Cookery  and  Eco- 
nomical Recipes. 

ro  The  Doctor.  G.  Black,  M.B. 

11  Beeton’s  Washing  Book. 

12  Don’t:  A Manual  of  Mistakes. 

j ij  CommonBlunders  In  Writing. 


MANUALS. 

14  Common  Blunders  In  Speak- 

ing. 

15  Stop!  l/'niformwith"  Don’t." 

16  Discriminate!  Uniform -with 

“ Don’t." 

17  English  as  she  Is  Wrote. 

18  Ingglish  az  she  Iz  Spelt. 

19  Ward  and  Lock’s  Picture  ABC. 

20  Tegg’s  Readiest  Reckoner. 

21  Beeton’s  Englishwoman’s 

Cookery. 

22  Beeton’s  Cottage  Cookery. 

23  Beeton’s  Popular  Song  Book. 

24  Beeton’s  Favourite  Song 

Book. 

33  Profitable  and  Economical 
Poultry  Keeping. 

35  How  to  Dance. 
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POPULAR  SHILLING  MANUALS. 


Price 


V- 


WARD,  LOCK  & CO’S  UNIVERSAL  SERIES  OF 

SHILLING  USEFUL  BOOKS. 


1 Beeton’s  Shilling  Cookery  Book.  With  Cold.  Plates. 

2 Beeton’s  New  Shilling  Gardening  Book,  illustrated. 

3 Beeton’s  New  Complete  Letter  Writer,  for  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen. 

4 Webster’s  Pocket  English  Dictionary. 

5 Beeton’s  Ready  Reckoner. 

6 Beeton’s  Pictorial  Spelling  Book. 

7 Beeton’s  Family  Washing  Book.  For  Fifty-two  Weeks. 
9 Webster’s  Book-keeping.  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

10  The  People’s  Shilling  Housekeeper. 

12  Ward  and  Lock’s  English  and  German  Dictionary 

13  Complete  Etiquette  for  Ladies. 

14  Complete  Etiquette  for  Gentlemen. 

16  Etiquette  of  Modern  Society. 

18  Tegg’s  Readiest  Reckoner  ever  Invented. 

19  The  Bible  Student’s  Handbook. 

20  The  Complete  Shilling  Self-instructor. 

21  Speeches  and  Toasts  ; How  to  Make  and  Propose  them. 

22  Ward  and  Lock's  New  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

25  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 

27  Beeton’s  Recipe  Book.  Uniform  with  Beeton’s  Cookery. 

28  Walker  and  Webster’s  English  Dictionary. 

33  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated. 

34  The  Dictionary  of  Every-day  Difficulties. 

35  Webster’s  Illustrated  Spelling  Book. 

36  Beeton’s  Book  of  Songs.  With  Music. 

37  The  Art  of  Swimming.  By  Captain  Webb. 

38  Elementary  Carpentry  and  Joinery.  257  Illusts. 

39  Ornamental  Carpentry  and  Joinery.  271  Illusts. 

40  General  Building,  Art  and  Practice.  224  Illusts. 

41  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Trollope. 

42  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

43  South  and  West  Australia.  By  Anthony  Trollope 

44  New  Zealand.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

45  Cobbett’s  English  Grammar.  Annotated  Edition. 

46  Cobbett’s  French  Grammar.  Annotated  Edition. 


I 
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POPULAR  SHILLING  MANUALS. 


Price  Shillino  Series  of  Useful  Books — continued. 

1 /-  47  How  to  Pass  Examinations  ; or, The  Candidate’s  Guide. 

48  Professions  and  Occupations:  A Guide  for  Youths. 

49  Common  Blunders  in  Speaking  and  Writing. 

50  Ahn’s  First  Lessons  in  German. 

51  Westhall  on  Training.  (Pocket  size.)  New  Edition. 

54  The  Poetry  of  Flowers.  With  Illustrations. 

55  The  Language  of  Flowers.  With  Illustrations. 

56  Watts's  Short  View  of  Scripture  History. 

57  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars:  Elementary  Astronomy.  Illust. 

58  Manners  of  the  Aristocracy.  By  One  of  Themselves. 

59  English  Grammar  for  Self-Learners.  L.  T.  Smith. 
61  Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works. 

64  Carpenter's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms. 

65  Sound,  Light  and  Heat.  By  the  late  T.  Dunman. 

Revised  by  H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.C.S.  135  Illusts. 

66  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  the  late  T.  Dunman. 

Revised  by  H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.C.S.  165  Illusts. 

67  The  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life.  The  Human 

Body — Sanitation — Diet — Exercise  and  General  Maintenance  of 
Health.  Edited  by  Geo.  Black,  M.B. 

68  The  Household  Doctor.  Every  kind  of  Disease  and 

Ailment  Described,  with  their  Symptoms  and  Treatment,  &c. 
Edited  by  Geo.  Black,  M.B. 

69  Lessons  in  French.  By  Jules  A.  L.  Kunz. 

70  Lessons  in  German.  By  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D. 

71  Our  Nurses,  and  the  Work  they  Have  to  Do.  By 

H.  C.  O’Neill  and  E.  A.  Barnett.  (Also  cloth,  2s.) 

73  Fret-Sawing  and  Marquetry  Cutting.  By  D.  B. 

Adamson.  Illustrated.  (Also  cloth,  2s.) 

74  Plays  for  Home  Performance.  By  J.  Maddisqn 

Morton,  Author  of  “ Box  and  Cox.” 

75  The  Enquirer’s  Oracle : What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It. 

Family  Matters,  Health  and  Education,  Home  Management,  Ac. 

76  Good  Plain  Cookery.  By  Mary  Hooper. 

77  French  and  English  Dictionary. 

78  The  Clerk’s  Instructor;  or,  How  to  Excel  in  Business. 

79  The  Good  Housewife;  Or,  The  Art  of  Managing  a 

Small  Household.  With  160  Illustrations. 

80  The  Family  Advice  Book  : An  Economical  Home 

Guide.  With  200  Illustrations. 

81  The  Cookery  Instructor.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett. 

82  How  to  Make  a Garden.  Illustrated. 

S3  Aids  to  Gardening.  Illustrated. 

WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  MANUALS. 


Price 

1 J~ 


Shilling  Series  of  Useful  Books — continued. 

84  The  Garden  and  Its  Work.  Illustrated. 

85  Greenhouse  and  Garden.  Illustrated. 

86  How  to  Read  Character  in  Handwriting.  II. Frith. 

87  Select  Plays  for  Amateurs.  Illustrated. 

88  Original  Plays  forthe  Drawing-Room.  Illustrated. 

89  Plays  for  Amateur  Actors.  Illustrated. 

90  How  to  Read  Character  in  Faces,  Features  and 

Forms.  By  Henry  Frith. 

91  Our  Boys  and  Girls,  and  What  to  Do  with  Them. 

By  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  Clementina  Black,  and  others, 

92  Animal  Life:  Introduction  to  Zoology.  G.  T.  Bettany. 

93  Temperance  Summer  and  Winter  Drinks.  By 

Frederick  Davies.  600  Recipes. 

94  English  Literature.  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  must. 

95  Etiquette  of  Party-Giving.  By  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

96  Our  Daily  Fare,  and  How  to  Provide  It.  A Guide  to 

Good  LiviDg  at  Smallest  Cost. 

97  The  Work-Table  Companion.  Instructions  for 

Knitting,  Crochet,  Macram£  and  other  Fancy  Needlework.  Illust. 

98  The  Chairman’s  Guide  and  Secretary's  Assis- 

tant. By  Henry  Frith. 

99  How  to  Dance.  New  Edition,  Improved  and  Brought 

up  to  Date.  Revised  Dy  Edward  Scott. 

101  Practical  Palmistry.  By  Henry  Frith.  Illust. 

102  Popular  Guide  to  the  Professions.  By  R.  W. 

Atkinson.  


2 1- 
1/6 
2/- 
2/- 
1/- 
21- 
21- 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Specially  adapted  for  Self- Instruction.  Crown  8vo,  neat  cloth. 

1 Lessons  in  French.  By  Jules  A.  L.  Kunz,  French  Lec- 

turer in  the  Heriot  Watt  College.  2s. 

2 Key  to  ditto.  Is.  6d. 

3 Astronomy  : A Simple  Introduction  to  a Noble  Science. 

° By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.,  Her  Majesty’s  Astronomer  for  Natal.  2s. 

4 Lessons  in  German  Grammar  and  Pronunciation. 

By  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  2*. 

5 English  Grammar,  for  Self-Learners.  By  L.  Toulmin 

Smith.  Is. 

6 The  Kindergarten  System  : A Manual  of  the  Healthy 

and  Happy  Method  of  Teaching  Young  Children.  2s. 

The  Land  of  Song.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Vocal 
Music  for  Children.  By  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Large  4*o.  wrapper,^.*. 
The  Times  says:— “A  more  ingenious  introduction  to  the  study  o 
vocal  music  for  children  has  not  appeared.  . . . The  book  is  in  an 
wais  to  be  heartily  commended." 
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V- 
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THE  LONG  LIFE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  George  Black,  M.B.  Edin.,  Author  of  “ First  Aid  in  Accidents 
and  Sudden  Illness,”  &c.  Illustrated  where  necessary. 

Price  Is.  per  Volume,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

1 Long  Life,  and  How  to  Reach  It. 

2 Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  It. 

3 The  Throat  and  the  Voice. 

4 The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth. 

5 The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease. 

6 Brain  Work  and  Overwork. 

7 Sick  Nursing. 

8 The  Young  Wife’s  Advice  Book. 

9 Sleep:  How  to  Obtain  It. 

10  Hearing,  and  How  to  Keep  It. 

11  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing. 

12  Health  in  Schools  and  Workshops. 

13  The  Human  Body:  Its  Structure  and  Design. 

The  Saturday  Review  says:  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
them,  as  a series,  that  the  shilling  invested  betimes  in  each 
of  them  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a guinea." 


BEETON’S  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  In  strong  cloth  boards,  price  Is.  each. 

1 Property— 3 Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes.— 4 Wills, 
Executors,  and  Trustees.— 5 Transactions  In  Trade,  Securities, 
and  Sureties. — 6 Partnership  and  Joint-Stock  Companies.— 7 Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Lodgers,  Rates  and  Taxes.— 8 Masters,  Appren- 
tices, Servants,  and  Working  Contracts.— 9 Auctions,  Valuations, 
Agency,  Games  and  Wagers.— 10  Conveyance,  Travellers,  and 
Innkeepers.— 11  Powers,  Agreements,  Deeds  and  Arbitrations. — 
12  The  County  Court  Handbook.— 13  The  Householder’s  Law  Book. 
—14  The  Licensing  Laws.— 15  The  Married  Women’s  Property  Act, 
1882.— 16  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883.— 18  The  Parish  Councils  Act, 
1891.  

ORGAN  BUILDING  FOR  AMATEURS.  Containing  Specifi- 
cations, Designs  and  full  Instructions  for  Making  every  portion  of  the 
Instrument.  By  Mark  Wicks.  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

“ We  have  seldom  met  with  a more  clear,  concise  and 
exhaustive  little  treatise  than  this."— Manchester  Guardian. 


FISHING  TACKLE:  Its  Materials  and  Manufacture.  ByT. 
Harrington  Keene.  With  254  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vn,  cloth,  3s. Gd. 
“All  anglers  who  are  wise  will  find  a niche  for  it  in. 
the  sanctum.  It  is  a positive  pleasure  to  recommend  so  unassuming 
and  meritorious  a book.” — Athen^um.  “ 

THE  MAGIC  LANTERN:  Its  Construction  and  Manage- 

ment. With  80  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 


THE  PRINTING  ARTS:  An  Epitome  of  the  Theory,  Practice 

Processes  and  Mutual  Relations  of  Engraving,  Lithography  and 

w-Td?  "I  Bl?ck  ani  in  Colours-  By  John  Whitfield  Harland. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
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BEETON’S  BOYS’  OWN  BOOKS, 

The  majority  of  these  looks  are  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  the  most 
lobular  author  of  books  for  boys  now  living.  Each  volume  contains  two  or 
three  long  stories  as  well  as  short  tales,  foetus,  and  general  articles. 

With  numerous  full-page  Plates  and  Engravings  in  the  Text. 

Demy  8vo,  512  pages,  cloth  gilt,  4s.  each. 

* Stories  of  Sea  and  Land.  Including  “The  Mids  of 

the  Rattlesnake,”  by  A.  Lee  Knight;  “The  Young  Norseman,"  by 
W B.  Rands  ; with  Articles  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  . 

Stories  of  History,  etc.  Including  “ Cressy  and  Poic- 
tiers,”  by  J.  G.  Edgar;  “Our  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Cross  ; 

with  many  other  interesting  Articles.  . ..  ,,  rp. 

Stories  of  Peril  and  Adventure.  Including  The 

Black  Man's  Ghost,”  by  J.  C.  Hutcheson;  “Reuben  Davidger, 
by  J.  Greenwood  ; and  Miscellaneous  Artie  es. 

Stories  of  Brave  Lads  and  Gallant  Heroes.  In- 
cluding “Never  Say  Die,”  by  C.  M.  Norris;  “Runnymede  and 
Lincoln  Fair,”  by  J.  G.  Edgar  ; and  other  Stories  and  Articles. 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Brave  Boys.  Including 

“The  Heir  of  Langridge  Towers,”  by  R.  M.  Freeman;  “King 

Lion  ;”  with  numerous  Useful  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Stirring  Adventures  Afloat  and  Ashore.  Including 

“ Antony  Waymouth,”  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  ; “Frank  Allreddy  s 
Fortune,”  by  Capt.  Franklin  Fox;  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Stories  of  Heroism  and  Adventure.  Including 

S “Robinson  Crusoe;”  “Brave  British  Soldiers;”  and  “ Silas 

FactnerF I ct i o n,UrH' ' story  and  Adventure.  Including 

Edward  Clayden,”  by  Francis  Davenant  ; “The  Zoological 

q Bnx^e"  Tales  of  Daring  Deeds  and  Adventure  at 

^ Hnmf  and  Abroad  Including  “ One  of  the  Beggars,  by  John 
T.lTotson  ; “ Ingonyama,  the  Caffre  Chief,"  by  Capt.  Drayson. 

THE  GOOD  WORTH  LIBRARY, 

T . Good  Worth  Library  no  works  have  been  admitted  in  which 
the  three  real dsites  ^for  good  worth  in  a book lamely,  the  promotion  of 
^knowledge^t/u1  further atice^  of  wisdom,  and  the  charm  of  amuse, nent- 

“ Cr^wnTofcTotii  gilt  (mostly  Illustrated,  and  gilt  edged),  3*.  6d,  each. 

Bunvan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Memoir  of  the 

1 Author  by  H W Dulcken.  Ph.D.,  and 100  Illustrations 

o The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Translated  by  IIenry 

2 The  bWiss  y upwards  of  200  Engravings. 

HanTXndense^^Storlea  for  the  Young  Illustrated. 

s'asS'  as ; - 

The  Wonders  of  the  World.  With  123  Engravipg^_ 
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The  Good  Worth  Library — continued. 

10  Evenings  at  Home;  or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened. 

By  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Dr.  Aikin.  With  many  Engravings. 

11  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers;  or,  Antony  Waymouth. 

By  W.  H .G.  Kingston.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

12  Sandford  and  Merton.  With  100  Engravings. 

13  The  Boy's  Own  Sea  Stories.  Full-page  Engravings. 

14  Great  Inventors:  The  Sources  of  their  Usefulness,  and 

the  Results  of  their  Efforts.  With  109  Engravings. 

15  The  Marvels  of  Nature;  or,  Outlines  of  Creation. 

With  400  Engravings  by  Dalzibl  Brothers. 

16  The  Boy’s  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Indus* 

tries  of  the  World.  With  365  Engravings  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

17  Famous  Boys,  andHowthey  Became  Famous  Men.  Illust. 

18  T riumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enterprise.  Illust. 

19  The  Crusades  and  Crusaders : The  Story  of  the 

Struggle  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Illustrated. 

20  The  Young  Marooners  ; or,  The  Adventures  of  Robert 

and  Harold  on  the  Florida  Coast.  With  many  Engravings. 

21  Holiday  House.  By  Catherine  Sinclair.  Illustrated. 

22  The  Boy’s  Book  of  Modern  Travel.  Illustrated. 

23  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Blind  Daughter  of  John  Bunyan.  By 

Sallie  Rochester  Ford.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

24  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Jane  Porter.  Illustrated. 

25  Getting  On  in  the  World  ; or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life. 

The  Two  Series  Complete  in  One  Volume.  By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D. 

26  Grimm  s Fairy  Tales,  &c.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

27  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Games  and  Sports.  Illustrated. 

28  The  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated 

29  Gutenburg ; or,  The  World’s  Benefactor.  Illustrated. 

30  Uncle  Mark’s  Money ; or,  More  Ways  than  One. 

31  The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  Illustrated. 

32  Lion  Hunting.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore,  &c. 

33  The  Backwoodsman.  By  Sir  C.  F.  L.  Wraxall,  Bart. 

34  Hunting  Adventures  in  Forest  and  Field,  must 

35  Famous  People  and  Famous  Places.  Portraits  &c. 

36  Reedyford  ; or,  Creed  and  Character.  Silas  Hocking.  ’ 

37  Children  at  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  Holman  Hunt, 

With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author. 

38  Cheerful  Homes;  How  to  Get  and  Keep  Them.  By 

Dr.  Kirton,  Author  of  “ Buy  your  Own  Cherries."  Illustrated 

39  Margaret  Catchpole.  By  Rev.  R.  Comold.  Illust 

40  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House.  The  Story  of  the 

Life  of  President  Garfield.  By  W.  M.  Thayer.  Illustrated 

41  England  s Hero  and  Christian  Soldier:  The  Life  of 

General  Gordon.  With  Map3  and  numerous  Engravings 

42  Beeton’s  Complete  Orator.  A Complete  Guide  to 

Public  Speaking,  with  Examples  and  Anecdotes 

43  The  New  Evenings  at  Home ; or,  Chats  about  Know- 

ledge.  By  the  Author  of  “ Pianola."  Illustrated 

44  Life  of  Napoleon.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart.  ' Illustrated. 
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The  Good  Worth  Library— continued. 

.5  Illustrious  Heroes  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  T.  Headley. 

Revised  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Kirton.  Illustrated. 

46  Ice  World  Adventures.  Illustrated. 

47  True  Nobility  : The  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  By  Dr. 

^ T W Kirton.  Profusely  Illustrated.  . _ 

48  The  States-General  and  The  Country  in  Danger. 

Bv  Erckmann-Chatrian.  _...  „ 

49  Year  One  of  the  Republic  and  Citizen  Bonaparte 

By  Erckmann-Chatrian.  ; 

r0  History  ofthe  Anglo-Saxons.  By  Francis  Palgrave. 
cx  True  Royalty:  Life  of  the  Queen.  By  Dr-  J-  >v*  j 

5 Kirton,  Author  of  “ Buy  your  Own  Cherries.  Pr°f““  yTn  “!  ' 

c2  The  Crescent  & The  Cross.  Eliot  Warburton.  Illust. 

0 Wild  Sports  of  the  World.  By  J.  Greenwood.  Illust. 

C4  Brave  British  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Cross.  Illust. 

rc  Silas  Horner’s  Adventures  ; or,  The  Captive  Conjurer. 

By  James  Greenwood.  Profusely  Illustrated 

56  History  of  Rome-  By  D.  Rose.  Edited  by  H.  W. 

Dulcken.  Ph.D.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

57  History  of  Greece-  By  D.  Rose.  Ditto. 

ll  History  of  France.  By  Emile  de  Bonnechose.  Con- 

tinued  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

59  Abbott’S  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

60  History  of  England.  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph  D.  Illust. 

£ Forster’s  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 

64  Wonderful  Inventions,  and  Discoveries  in  Heat, 

65  Wo nd e rs  oT^ocAs^Am m als  and  Plants.  Illustrated. 

66  Wonders  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Illustrated. 

67  Wonders  ofthe  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  Illust. 

68  Great  Thinkers  and  Brilliant  Speakers.  Illust. 

6q  Great  Writers  : England's  Essayists  and  Novelists. 

70  Lamps  of  History  : Lives  of  Gibbon,  Grote,  Macaulay, 

Motley  and  Carlyle.  Illustrated  KlRTON 

72  Real  Greatness.  By  Dr.  J.  W.  Kirton.  „ 

Sn  The  Fair  God.  By  Lew  Wallace,  Author  of  Ben  Hur. 
ll  WiUis  the  Pilot:  A Sequel  to  ’‘The  Swiss  Family 

90  VVIII  , Translated  by  Henry  Frith.  Illustrated. 

ni  Lifeof  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By  Prof.  C.  D.Yonge. 

9 The  Romance  of  Engineering.  Our  Highways, 

92  The  R0IP^I?T  By  H.  Frith.  With  150  Illustrations. 

Th^  Raomance  of Navigation  and  Maritime  D.s- 

93  The  Uv  Hrnry  Frith.  With  120  Illustrations. 

ni  ThTLandy of  Idols;  or,  Talks  with  Young  People  about 

94  t a • Rv  Rev  TohnJ.  Pool.  With  120  Illustrations 

Seven  Little  Australians.  With  26  Illustrations. 

g6  Th^hy^at  Misrule  Sequel  to  the  above.  With 

g7  M2y  ^H app^^Ralf^C^nt u ryU;RN  An  Autobiography.  By 
97  Frances  E.  Willard.  Illustrated^ 
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THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

1 The  Freedom  of  Faith.  By  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger. 

2 On  the  Threshold  : Counsel  to  Young  Men.  By  Rev. 

T.  T.  Munger. 

3 Life  Thoughts  : By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

6 Occident.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston. 

7 Orient.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston. 

8 Applied  Christianity.  By  Washington  Gladden, 

d.d. 

9 Reincarnation:  A Study  of  Forgotten  Truth.  Walker. 

10  Progressive  Orthodoxy.  By  the  Editors  of  “ The 

Andover  Review.” 

11  Light  in  the  Dwelling.  (For  Daily  Reading  at  Family 

Prayer.)  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Peep  of  Day." 

12  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev.  F.  A. 

Malleson. 


THE  MACAULAY  LIBRARY  OF  GREAT  WRITERS. 

Handsome  and  Complete  Editions  of  Standard  Works,  well  printed 
on  good  paper  and  neatly  bound. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each  ; half-calf,  8s. 

1 Macaulay’s  Reviews,  Essays  and  Poems.  New 

Complete  Edition.  With  Memoir.  1,200  pages. 

2 Walton’s  and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  Dr,  Bethunb.  With  Steel  Portraits. 
670  pages. 

3 Darwin’s  Journal  of  a Voyage  in  the  "Beagle.” 

With  many  Illustrations.  500  pages. 

4 Sheridan’s  Dramatic  Works.  Large  Type  Edition. 

With  Memoir  and  Steel  Portrait.  670  pages. 


JOSEPH  HOCKING’S  STORIES. 

Mr.  Hocking  writes  always  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  but  he  is 
a man  who  thinks,  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  and  who  looks  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  fully  and  fearlessly  in  the  face.  For  young  men,  and  for 
family  reading,  his  books  may  be  confidently  recommended. 

Crown  8vo,  in  neat  and  uniform  binding,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

1 All  Men  are  Liars.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 

by  Gordgn  Browne. 

2 Ishmael  Pengelly  : An  Outcast.  With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 

3 The  Story  of  Andrew  Fairfax.  With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette  by  Geo.  Hutchinson. 

4 Jabez  Easterbrook.  With  Frontispieoj  and  Vignette 

by  Walter  S.  Stacey. 

5 Zillah.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette. 

6 The  Monk  of  Mar-Saba.  With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette  by  Walter  S.  Stacey. 
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THE  FAMILY  GIFT  SERIES. 

\i  issue  of  Popular  Books,  suitable  for  Prizes  cmd  Reward 
prising  Illustrated  Works  for  both  sexes  and  for  all  a^es. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s,  lid • each. 

(Nos.  104  to  ii2  are  demy  8vo.) 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  With  200  Engravings. 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Memoir.  100. musts. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Memoir  and  many  Engravings. 
Sandford  and  Merton.  With  100  Engravings. 

Famous  Boys,  and  How  they  became  Great  Men. 
Fifty  Famous  Women.  With  Portraits,  &c. 

The  Gentlemen  Adventurers.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
Evenings  at  Home.  With  many  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.  By  Jules 
Verne.  With  Coloured  Plates.  q „ Tlv 

10  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  By 

Jules  Verne.  WithColoured Plates.  -plates 

11  The  Wonderful  Travels.  By  the  same.  Col.  Plates. 

12  The  Moon  Voyage.  Jules  Verne.  Coloured  Plates. 
it  Getting  On  in  the  World.  By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D. 
il  The  Boy’s  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Indus- 

^ tries  of  the  World.  With  365  Engravings.  , 

ie  Great  Inventors:  The  Sources  of  their  Usefulness,  and 
3 the  Results  of  their  Efforts.  With  109  EngTavlngS. 

16  The  Marvels  of  Nature.  With  400  Engravings 

17  The  Boy’s  Own  Sea  Stories.  With  page  Engravings. 

18  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  With  many  Illustrations. 
to  Fiftv  Celebrated  Men.  With  Portraits. 

20  The  Wonders  of  the  World.  With  123  Engravings 
at  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enterprise.  Illust. 
22  Keble’s  Christian  Year.  With  page  Engravings. 

21  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

II  Orange  Blossoms.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Illustrated. 

It  Marv  Bunyan.  By  Sallie  Rochester  Ford. 

26  Margaret  Catchpole.  By  Rev.  R.  Cobbold. 

2q  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Games  and  Sports  must. 
to  The  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History,  must. 
ti  Odd  or  Even  ? By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

Gutenburg,  and  the  Art  of  Prmt mg.  Illustrated. 

I Uncle  Mark’s  Money  ; or,  More  Ways  than  One. 

§ The  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  Illustrated. 
It  Andersen’s  Popular  Tales.  Illustrated 
H Andersen’s  Stories  for  the  Young.  Illustrated. 
t Lion  Hunting.  By  Gerard  must  by  Dor*  and  others. 

The  Backwoodsman.  Ed.  by  Sir  C.  F.  L.  Wraxali.. 
L The  Young  Marooners.  By  F.  R.  Goulding.  Illust 
| g The  Crusades  and  CrusadU.  By  J G.  Bdoae. . Vo 
^ 1 Hunting  Adventures  in  Forest  and  Pield.  Illust. 
42  The  Boy's  Rook  of  Modern  T ravel  and  Adventure 
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The  Family  Gift  Series — continued. 

43  Famous  People  and  Famous  Places.  Illustrated. 

44  Cheerful  Homes;  How  to  get  and  Keep  Them.  Author 

of  "Buy  Your  Own  Cherries,"  &c.  (Also  Cheap  Edition,  2s.) 

45  Helen.  By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

46  Our  Helen.  By  Sophie  May. 

49  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House:  The  Life  of  General 

Garfield.  Illustrated. 

50  Reedyford  ; or,  Creed  and  Character.  By  S.  K.  Hocking. 

67  England’s  Hero  and  Christian  Soldier:  The  Life  of 

General  Gordon.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

68  The  Manners  of  Polite  Society. 

69  Beeton’s  Great  Orators  and  Great  Orations. 

70  The  Art  of  Public  Speaking,  and  Curiosities  of 

Orators  and  Oratory. 

72  The  New  Evenings  at  Home;  or,  Chats  about  Know- 

ledge. By  the  Author  of  " Picciola."  Illustrated. 

73  Only  Give  me  a Chance.  A Story  founded  on  Fact. 

By  Dr.  Kirton,  Author  of  “ Buy  Your  Own  Cherries."  Illust 

74  The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Illustrated 

75  The  Illustrious  Heroes  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  Dr. 

J.  W.  Kirton.  1 

76  True  Nobility:  Memoir  of  Lord  Shaftsbury.  By  Dr. 

J.  W.  Kirton.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

77  Ice-World  Adventures.  Illustrated. 

78  The  States  - General,  and  Country  In  Danger. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.  Illustrated. 

79  Year  One  of  Republic,  and  Citizen  Bonaparte. 

Erckmann-Chatrian.  Illustrated. 

80  Historyof  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  Francis  Palgrave. 

81  True  Royalty:  Life  of  the  Queen.  By  Dr.  T W 

Kirton.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

82  Beeton’s  Book  of  Birds.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

83  Beeton’s  Book  of  Poultry.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

84  TheCrescentand  the  Cross.  By  Eliot  Warburton. 

85  The  Tiger-Slayer.  By  Gustave  Aimard.  Illustrated. 

I6  Last  °f the  l,1cas-  By  Gustave  Aimard.  Illustrated. 

87  Pirates  of  the  Prairies.  By  Gustave  Aimard.  Illust. 

8°  I,he  f!rairie  Flower.  By  Gustave  Aimard.  Illust. 

89  It16  Rapper's  Daughter.  Gustave  Aimard.  Illust. 

90  The  White  Scalper.  By  Gustave  Aimard.  Illust. 

91  The  Indian  Chief.  By  Gustave  Aimard.  Illust 

92  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Forster 

93  The  Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens.  Illustrated  by  Frost 

94  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Dickens.  Illustrated  by  " Phiz  ” 

95  Wonderful  Inventions  and  Discoveries  in  Heat 

Light  and  Sound.  Illustrated.  1 

96  Wonders  of  Rocks,  Animals  and  Plants.  Illustrated 

97  Wonders  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  illust 

98  Wonders  of  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens  Illust 

99  Great  Thinkers  and  Brilliant  Speakers.  Illustrated 
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GIFT  BOOKS  AT  HALF-A-CRQWN. 


The  Family  Gift  Series— continued. 
too  Great  Writers:  Novelists  and  Essayists.  ■ I llustrate  . 

101  Lamps  of  History:  Lives  of  Grote,  Gibbon,  Macaul  y, 

Motlev.  Carlyle.  Illustrated. 

102  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Mora  Tales. 
to?  Miss  Edgeworth  s Popular  Tales. 

103  Y If?  oYL,  r\-p  World.  Bv  Taj 


103  WMH  s^rtso? the  wSrd  By  James  Greenwood. 
‘°4  British  Soldi^s- and  the  Victoria  Cross.  _ 

I05  nHuontlinfiS.  Bv  TAMES  GREENWOO 


si'l as^Ho r ne7’s~A~d ventu  res.  By  J ames  Greenwood. 

EdUad 

o0  A Edi,ed 

by  H. i^l?Hlj|'toryPof> France?  ’'bonnechose.  Con- 
no  A Popular  History  ■n  .ICKEN  ph.D.  150  Cuts. 

Thent1fedoCf°  Napo  eon  Bonaparte.  Abbott. 

!“  I1 eopillr  SlKyof .England.  ByH.  W.Dulcken, 

Ph.D.  With  170  h.^Hatlons  MC  AN  ALLY. 

113  Irish  Wonders:  Ghosts,  Pookas,  £ 

114  Real  Greatness.  By  Dr.  J.  • Author  0f  “ Ben  Hur.” 

■»  »S|  ^s"”beb:. 

The  Teeming  Millions  of  the  East.  By  u. 

3 tan v,  M.A.  Profusely  Men  of  America  and 

J24  The  Red,  Bro  Bbttany  M.A.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Australia.  By  G.  l • . j Gf  Sunshine  : Races  of 

125  The  Dark  e°P Bettxny,  M.A.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

, ohA'rrtPlays  foV  Drawing-Room  Performance.  By 

126  SnF°ct  SSU  "X  mSVb’SS  niustrated. 

127  Ascutney  Street.  Africa.  By 

128  The  Great  and  many  Illustrations. 

,*  ,„'i“e  Business.  By  Mar, 

'£  ^ By  C.  ,. 

. ThH.“^t  of  Gold"™,  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Illust- 
III  rooW^GOssip.  By  M«. ^Xweeihs 
g ^olUemnbWrrrsa,’CTi,eir\vo;S  »d  W.ys.  Second 

|*°  The  ff  Wife  yBy 
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